














American Historical Register. 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1896. 


Unless he is familiar with the 
local history of the region, the trav- 
eler over the Florida Central and 
Peninsular Railway is likely to -pass 
unnoticed the little junction called Cayce’s, two miles west 
of the city of Columbia, South Carolina. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more unpretentious place along the entire 
route from Jacksonville northward. A frame depot and store, 
and a telegraph office in the shape of a freight car minus wheels 
and trucks, are the only buildings in sight. Fields of cotton 
and forests of “old field” pines encroach upon the railway’s 
right of way, and cattle graze upon the surrounding hills and 
in the wire-grass “bottoms’’ which stretch away eastward to 
the yellow Congaree. Were it not that the roads from 
Savannah and Augusta converge here to enter Columbia upon 
the same track and over the same bridge, the fast trains to and 
from the Land of Flowers would pass the station by, with 
merely a shriek or two of the engine’s whistle to warn the 
infrequent travelers on the “big road”’ which here crosses the 
railway and winds away southward along the river to the low 
country and Charleston. As it is, they make a pretence of 
coming toa standstill, but are away again in an instant, as if 
eager to escape from so insignificant a place. 
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Yet the spot is historic and interesting enough. The 
broad highway, where now little else is to be seen than prosaic 
farm wagons laden with cotton or other produce, once rang 
with the hoof-beats of Tarleton’s bloody dragoons as they chased 
and were in turn pursued by the ragged troopers of Sumter and 
Marion. Along the same road, in the darkest days of the 
Revolution, rode Emily Geiger, a brave and patriotic girl, bear- 
ing, through a hundred miles of Tory-infested country, important 
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dispatches from Greene to Sumter —a ride as momentous in 
its results as the famous ride of Paul Revere or that of 
Tilghman, and far more daring than either. From some of 
these hills the six-pounders of General Greene summoned the 
garrison of Fort Granby to surrender, thus breaking an impor- 
tant link in the chain which the British had forged around the 
South. From the same hills, too, in our last great war, the 
batteries of General Sherman thundered to the city across 
the river the announcement of its doom. 
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The tourist who wishes to investigate the traditions of this 
locality may debark from his train at the junction; but as this 
is attended with some risk to neck and limbs, he may find it 
more pleasant to make the city of Columbia his starting point. 
From the door of his hotel a trolley car will take him to the 
foot of Gervais Street, where an iron bridge spans the granite- 
strewn bed of the swift Congaree. Close by the western end 


ENTRANCE TO THE CAYCE HOUSE. 


of the bridge nestles the suburb, Brookland, in an amphitheatre 
of hills, and from here to Cayce’s is a pleasant walk of a mile 
and a half. At the station he will see no more than is already 
described, and upon inquiry will be directed to continue his 
walk a few hundred yards farther down the highway. Descend- 
ing a long hill, crossing a brawling little stream on a swaying 
foot-plank, and ascending the opposite slope, he will find him- 
self face to face with the Cayce homestead —by far the oldest 
house in this region, and a house surrounded and permeated 
by a quaint eighteenth century air which lingers here, despite 
the progressive “New South” spirit which has seized and 
possessed the country round about. 
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Just how old the Cayce house is, no one knows; but its 


age is probably about a hundred and fifty years. 





HALL IN THE CAYCE HOUSE. 


It is certain 
that it existed a good 
many years before the 
Revolution. If its 
weather-beaten walls had 
lips, as well as the ears 
which walls are said to 
have, what stories it 
could tell! From its 
commanding eminence 
it has looked down upon 
the slow-moving life of 
colonial days; it must 


have heard the news of the Declaration of Independence dis- 
cussed ; it saw the outburst, progress, and success of the Rev- 
olution ; in its room shave met the partisans of both sides, for it was 
at different times in possession now of the American patriots, now 
of their British and Tory enemies ; it saw the streets of Columbia 
laid out in 1789, and its houses spring up one by one; it wit- 
nessed also the decline and extinction of that city’s ancient rival, 
Old Granby, which once flourished within gunshot just below, at 
the head of flatboat navigation on the river; eighty years later 
it noted the assembling in Columbia of the convention which after- 


wards, in Charleston, passed the or 
dinance of secession ; then it saw the 
horrors of another war ; spared from 
the torch on account of its histori- 
cal associations by the soldiers of 
General Sherman after the “ March 
to the Sea,” it saw the ancient 
beauty of Columbia destroyed in 
smoke and ashes; it has since seen 
that city’s old loveliness and _pros- 
perity return in the train of the 
victories of peace. 


THE HISTORIC TABLE, CAYCE 
HOUSE. 


Within its walls, even more than in most of 
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the dwellings of men, the comedy and tragedy of life have 
alternated for a hundred and fifty years. 


The family (that of Mr. R. W. Cayce) now occupying the 
house are descendants of the original 
owners. In his investigations the 
visitor need have no fear of intruding, 
for the house has been an inn as 
long as anyone living can remember, . 
and old-time hospitality is still dis- 
pensed here at rates so old-fashioned 
that they strike the modern sightseer 
as little less than absurd. 

Judged by the standards of to- 
day, the Cayce house can make no 
MAJOR TATEMAN. claim to architectural beauty, though 
when it was built it was doubtless considered a fine residence. 
It is a large, two-story, wooden edifice, containing ten rooms, 
arranged on a nondescript plan, and were it not for the huge chim- 
ney at each end it would present rather a barnlike appearance. 
These chimneys are curiosities. The one at the northern end of 
the house is thirteen feet wide, and triangular in section. Regard- 
ing the outside as the base, the apex is met by partitions 
within, and there are broad fireplaces 
on each of the other sides, thus furnish- 
ing four fireplaces in the corners of as 
many rooms. The great sills under the 
house are of hewn pine, some of them 
fifty feet long, and are apparently as 
sound to-day as when they were laid. 
In its checkered history it has been 
found necessary more than once to re- 
cover the old house; but it is still en- 
cased in the original weather-boarding, ny 
which is secured to.the sturdy framework MRS. TATEMAN. 
with hand-made iron nails. 

From a narrow piazza on the front side of the house three 
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doors, with ancient locks 

and small brass knobs, open 

into as many rooms. The 

middle room serves as a 

hall, and no less than five 

doors give exit from it to 

various apartments, to a 

flight of stairs, and to 

piazzas on the front and 

back. The appearance of 

this hall gives the visitor 

a fair idea of the interior 

FIREPLACE IN THE CAYCE HOUSE. of the house. A dark 

wainscoting, four feet high, and tinted a rich brown by 

the brush of time, surrounds the room, while above this 

and overhead the ceiling is covered with age-stained plastering 

two inches in thickness. Several years ago most of the 

flooring was renewed, the old having become unsafe. <A 

small portion of the old floor has been left, however, to 

serve as a specimen of the whole. It consists of a few broad 

planks, very much decayed at the edges, which are attached to 

the heavy sleepers with hand-made nails similar to those used 
on the outside of the building. 

From some point near Cayce Junction, as already related, 

a small American army, with a cannon or two, compelled the 

surrender of Fort Granby, which stood a short distance south 

of the Cayce house. This occurred on the morning of the 15th 

of May, 1781. One six-pound shot passed entirely through the 

old house, entering high up on the northern end, and tradition 

relates that it was this which brought the British commandant 

to terms. While pointing out to me the holes made in the 

walls by the shot, Mr. Cayce related the story of the surrender 

as he had it from the lips of -his grandmother. The fort was 

occupied by a garrison of about three hundred and fifty men, 

many of whom were Tories, under the command of Major 

Maxfield, whose headquarters were in the Cayce house. For 
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several days the local militia had in vain endeavored to reduce 
the fort, when General Greene at last appeared on the scene 
with his cannon. It was early in the morning, and the British 
commandant was sitting on his bed pulling on his boots. Sud- 
denly a shot crashed through the house, passing directly over 





CAYCE HOUSE, NORTHERN END, SHOWING SHOT-HOLE AND CHIMNEY. 


hm and in unpleasant proximity to his head; and ina very 
short time he emerged from the house with a boot in one hand 
and a white flag in the other. 

The historian Ramsay's account of the occurrence varies 
somewhat from that of Mr. Cayce. He says: “Very advan- 
tageous terms were given by the assailants in consequence of 
information that Lord Rawdon was marching to its (the fort’s) 
relief. This post was of more consequence than the others 
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(Fort Motte and Nelson’s Ferry) and might have been better 
defended; but the offer of security to the baggage of the 
garrison, in which was included an immense amount of plunder, 
hastened the surrender. For some time before, it had been 
greatly harassed by Colonel Taylor’s regiment of militia, and had 
also been invested by General Sumter. On the night of the 14th 
of May Lieutenant-Colonel Lee erected a battery within six 
hundred yards of its outworks, on which he mounted a six- 
pounder. After the third discharge of this fieldpiece Major 
Maxwell capitulated. His force consisted of 352 men, a great 
part of whom were loyal militia.’ (Ramsay: History of South 
Carolina, vol. 1, p. 242.) 

Among the patriot prisoners released by the surrender of 
Fort Granby was Major Daniel Tateman, who married Ann 
Geiger, a cousin of the present Mrs. Cayce’s grandmother, and 
also of the latter's sister, Emily Geiger, the heroine of the 
famous ride. Major Tateman’s portrait hangs in the hall of the 
Cayce homestead beside that of his wife. They both look 
down upon a handsome mahogany card-table which stands in 
the centre of the room. This table, whose history seems to be 
authentic, was once the property of Lord Cornwallis, and was 
captured in that distinguished officer's tent at Camden by 
Major Tateman. Mr. Cayce has refused an offer of five 
hundred dollars for it. 

Though Emily Geiger never lived in the Cayce house, so 
far as is known, she was doubtless familiar with it, as most of 
her life was spent only a few miles away, and here lived her 
sister, the grandmother of the present Mrs. Cayce. The road 
which passes in front of the house is the one followed by her 
when she made the ride which will cause her name to be 
remembered as long as men admire deeds of daring and 
patriotism. 

In 1781, Emily, with her father, John Geiger, was living in 
the fork of Enoree and Broad Rivers, in what is now Newberry 
County, South Carolina; and near their home General Greene 
encamped with his army after his unsuccessful assault on 
Ninety-six. On their retreat the Americans had been pursued 
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as far as the Enoree by the British under Lord Rawdon, who 
had just arrived from Charleston with two thousand troops fresh 
from England ; but that officer had here given up the pursuit, 
and joined Colonel Cruger in the fort which the latter had so 
bravely and so successfuly defended. While in his encampment, 
General Greene learned that Rawdon had determined to abandon 
Ninety-six, as it was the only important point in the State, 
except Charleston, held by the British, and he could derive no 
advantage from remaining there inactive and so far removed 
from his base of operations. His plan was to march his army 
to Orangeburg and thence to Friday’s Ferry, on the Congaree, 
where he had instructed Colonel Stuart’s regiment from Charles- 
ton to meet him. Cruger was to follow, with his Tory recruits 
and their property, down the south bank of the Edisto, and join 
him at Friday’s Ferry. 
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It will readily be seen that 

this division of the enemy’s 

forces gave Greene an excel- 

lent opportunity of striking 

a decisive blow; but he hesi- 

tated to attack in the absence 

of General Sumter, who was 

stationed on the Wateree, a 

hundred miles away. The ° 

country between them was 

notoriously a Tory stronghold, 

and so bloodthirsty had these 

enemies of their country 

LORD RAWDON. shown themselves that it was 

considered as much as his life was worth for anyone to 

attempt to pass through that region. For this reason 

Greene could find no man willing to accept the- dangerous 
mission of bearing dispatches to Sumter. 

While he was thus uncertain what course to pursue Gen. 
eral Greene was one day surprised by the announcement that 
a young lady was without his tent waiting to see him. It was 
Emily Geiger, then only eighteen, or, by some accounts, sixteen 
years of age. Having heard her father, who was a devoted 
patriot but an invalid, lamenting the fact that none could be 
found to carry a message to Sumter, she had herself determined 
to undertake the perilous mission, and had come to tell the 
American general of her decision. At first he refused, out- 
right, to consider her proposal; but with womanly insistence 
she at length gained her point, convincing him that she was 
familiar with the road, having traversed it more than once, and 
that enemies would be far less likely to intercept her than a 
man, and he gave his consent, though with many misgivings. 
Mounted upon a strong and swift horse, and bearing in her 
bosom the general’s note, which she had carefully committed to 
memory, she departed upon her long and dangerous journey. 

The route before the courageous girl lay down the western 
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bank of Broad River, across the Saluda at Kennerly’s Ferry, 
past the Cayce house and Fort Granby to Friday’s Ferry, across 
the Congaree, and thence to the vicinity of Camden. The 
British under Lord Rawdon had already left Ninety-six, and 
they, too, were making for Friday’s Ferry. 

Emily passed the first day without mishap, and spent the 
night at the house of one of her father’s friends. About the 
middle of the second afternoon, however, when she was between 
Kennerly’s Ferry and the Congaree, three men in British uni- 
forms suddenly appeared in the road before her and commanded 
her to halt. To their questions she was compelled to return 
such evasive answers that their suspicions were aroused, and 
they arrested her and carried her before Lord Rawdon, whose 
camp was near. She was again subjected to interrogation, and 
the British general, suspecting from her replies that all was not 
right, ordered her imprisoned in a room of the house where he 
was making his quarters, until two Tory women of the neighbor- 
heod could be sent for to search her clothing. At this critical 
juncture the brave maiden did not lose her presence of mind. 
Realizing the dangers that surrounded her, she tore the dispatch 
of General Greene into bits, which she chewed up, one by one, 
and swallowed. The two women soon arrived and searched 
her thoroughly, but, of course, found nothing suspicious upon 
her person. It was now near nightfall, and Lord Rawdon, 
having set her free, courteously gave her an escort to the house 
of some of her relatives, six miles distant. It may be imagined 
with what feelings of gladness she left the presence of the Brit- 
ish general whom she had so skilfully outwitted. 

Delivered thus from the hands of her enemies, she was 
resting securely among her friends, when suddenly it occurred 
to her that perhaps the Tories near her home might have learned 
of her mission and sent someone in pursuit of her. This 
thought of fresh danger determined her at once to resume her 
journey. Her friends endeavofed to dissuade her, but she was 
impressed with the necessity for haste, and would not consent 
to rest when she might thereby give her enemies time to over- 
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take her and thus thwart the plans of the American leaders. 
Weary as she was with her all-day ride, and worn out with the 
excitement of her encounter with the British, she was before 
long again on her way, mounted upon a fresh horse, and accom- 
panied by a kinsman who knew a more direct route than the 
one she had intended taking. At daybreak her guide left her, 
having seen her safely away from the neighborhood of Rawdon 
and his troopers. Alone she pressed on, through the long June 
morning, without halting for food or rest. Early.in the after- 
noon she came upon some soldiers by the roadside whom she at 
once recognized as friends. They escorted her to the camp of 
General Sumter, to whom she delivered’ her message, and that 
officer, after conducting her to the house of some zealous sup- 
porters of the American cause, was soon on the march to his 
appointed rendezvous with General Greene. Several days 
elapsed before Emily was allowed to return to the arms of her 
father, whom she had left ignorant of her desperate resolve for 
fear of incurring his displeasure. It is needless to say that 
pride in his heroic daughter quickly led him to forgive her way- 
wardness. 

While no decisive battle resulted from the union of Greene 
and Sumter thus brought about by the bold efforts of Emily 
Geiger, the British were gradually pushed farther. and farther 
towards the coast until, after the battle of Eutaw Springs, only 
Charleston, of all the posts which: they had held in the State, 
remained to them. © They never again regained a foothold in the 
interior of the State. “Lord Rawdon returned to England, broken 
and discouraged by his many reverses. 

After the Revolution Emily Geiger was married to Major 
John Threewits, who, like Major Tateman, was one of the pris- 
oners released by the surrender of Fort Granby. But one 
child was born to them —a daughter, who died before reaching 
maturity. This brave woman, therefore, left no direct descend- 
ants. She is buried about eight miles south of the Cayce house, 
in the old Threewits graveyard, and her grave is unmarked, 
save by the picket fence which surrounds it. 

No portrait of Emily Geiger exists. Senator Tillman, 
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while governor of South Carolina, made diligent efforts to find 
one in order that it might be engraved on the revised coat-of- 
arms of the State, but he was unsuccessful. The granddaughter 
of Jacob Geiger, her only brother, has in her possession 
several interesting relics which she inherits, through her mother, 
from her distinguished relative. Among these is a miniature 
portrait of George Washington, made when he was a child, and 
presented to Emily Geiger by Martha Washington ; a pair of 
gold earrings, and the silver pencil with which the famous dis- 
patch was written, both the presents of General Greene; a 
beautiful silk shawl, Lafayette’s present on his second visit to 
America in 1825; and a miniature on ivory of Mary Ann 
Murph, Emily Geiger’s mother. The shawl is well preserved, 
except that it shows a muddy spot caused by dropping it in the 
waters of Broad River when the family was fleeing before the 
advance of General Sherman’s army. 

Such are some of the stories which one hears rehearsed 
before the broad fireplaces of the Cayce mansion. As he lis- 
tens, gazing into the leaping blaze, the present fades away, and 
before him rises picture after picture of the vanished life of the 
past. The portraits become again alive and step down from 
their ancient frames to join in the throng of men and women, 
long since dead, whom the imagination summons to fill the 
dingy chambers of the house. Upon the floors the youth which 
long since grew old and crumbled into dust, and the beauty 
which faded a hundred years ago, move back and forth in the 
figures of a stately minuet. In this room assemble the brave 
shapes of Greene, of Marion, of Sumter, of Lee, of Hampton, 
and of many more, whose names are bright with the lustre of 
their country’s glory; in that, around the old mahogany board, 
a group of red-coated players resume the game interrupted by 
the bugle’s blast a century ago. Here stalks a gallant gentle- 
- man of ’'76, in knickerbockers and silken hose, with queue and 
buckles ; there sits an ancient dame in silk and lace, in rouge 
and patches. And in the seclusion of the piazza, while the 
locust flowers fall in silence, and the honeysuckle burdens the 
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air with its fragrance, a pair of lovers sit and repeat to each 
other the story that was old in the time of Helen of Troy, and 
that is new to-day. 

The shriek of a locomotive breaks the spell ; the past dis- 
appears, the present comes again. The old house still shelters 
life in its various phases — age, tottering towards the grave; 
strong manhood, struggling for wealth and honors; wives, 
crowned with the diadem of motherhood; youth, with all its 
aspirations yet undimmed; and joy and sorrow come, as they 
came of old, to-all. If one may judge from the sparkle of cer- 
tain eyes in the group by the fireside, romance still finds its 
dwelling here, and, did occasion call, heroism for gallant deeds 
might not be lacking. Perhaps, after all, the present is not 
more prosaic than the past ; and perhaps, too, in the future the 
drama of life will move upon this ancient stage with no less of 
human interest than in the days of old. The scenes and the 
actors change, but the play is ever the same. 

Joun Hawkins. 




















THE MOHAWK RIVER IN HISTORY. 
BY HON. ROBERT EARL.* 


The Mohawk River is about one hundred and fifty miles 
long. It rises in the southern part of Lewisc County and runs 
southerly to Rome, and thence easterly, emptying into the 
Hudson River in four channels, at Waterford, Lansingburg, and 
Troy, descending from Rome about four hundred and twenty 
feet to tidewater. At Rome it runs near to Wood Creek, 
which empties into Oneida Lake. It is several feet higher 
than the creek, and in times of great floods its waters some- 
time overflowed and ran into the creek; and thus a portion of 
its waters would pass through the Hudson to the ocean and 
another portion through Oneida Lake, the Oswego River into 
Lake Ontario, and thence through the River St. Lawrence to 
the ocean. Between two of the channels through which it 
discharges its waters into the Hudson lies Van Schaick’s 
Island, which is about two miles long and half a mile wide. It 
was upon this island that General Schuyler in 1777 took a 
position with his troops just before they advanced to meet 
General Burgoyne and fought the battle which did more than 
any other to achieve our national independence. 

On the borders of the river are the cities of Rome, Utica, 
Little Falls, Amsterdam, Schenectady, Cohges, and several 
beautiful and flourishing villages. It traverses a most fertile 
valley which is famed for its beauty in many lands. It has 
found a place in song and fiction as well as in history. The 
poet Moore saw and admired it on his trip through the valley 
in 1804, and he wrote :— 





Read by the author before the Herkimer County Historical Society, 
September 8, 1896. 
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‘* From rise of morn till set of sun 

I’ve seen the mighty Mohawk run; 

And as I marked the woods of pine 

Along his mirror darkly shine, 

Like tall and gloomy forms that pass 

Before the wizard’s midnight glass; 

And as I viewed the hurrying pace, 

With which he ran his turbid race 

Rushing alike untried and wild 

Through shades that frowned and flowers that smiled, 
* Flying by every green recess 

That wooed him to its calm caress, 

Yet sometimes turning with the wind 

As if to leave one look behind, 

O! I have thought and thinking, sighed 

How, like thee, thou restless tide, 

May be the lot, the life of him 

Who roams along thy watery brim! ”’ 


It was the highway~of the Iroquois Indians long before the 
white man saw its waters. They used it in their forays upon 
other Indian tribes residing in the eastern part of the State, 
upon Long Island, in New Jersey and New England. These 


dusky warriors in their war paint, as they paddled their light 
canoes, their lithe forms swaying to and fro to the cadence of 
song, must have been quite picturesque; and we can imagine 
how with their wild war-whoop they awakened the responsive 
echoes of the primeval forests. 

It is impossible now to say who was the first white man 
that saw the Mohawk River. It may have been some one of 


the coureur de bois or of the Jesuit missionaries who entered 
the territory of the Iroquois from Canada. Father Jogues saw 
it some years before 1646, when he suffered martyrdom on the 
banks of the Mohawk at Auriesville.. The Dutch from Albany 
may have gone into the Mohawk country in pursuit of trade 
with the Indians earlier than any other white man. 

Among the earliest Indian traders was Arndt Van Curler, 
who founded Schenectady in, 1661 where there was already an 
Indian village. By his honesty and tact he acquired the 
confidence and friendship of the Indians, and he had great 
influence with them. ; They called him “ Brother Corlear” 
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and after him they named Schenectady Corlear and the 
Mohawk River the “River of Corlear.’”” He was subsequently 
drowned in Lake Champlain and then they called that lake 
“Corlear’s Lake’’; and they had such respect for him that 
they subsequently called the Colonial governors “ Corlear.”’ 
They were a confiding, truthful race, and the men, who, like 
Peter Schuyler, called by them Quider, and Van Curler and 
Sir William Johnson, were truthful and honest with them, 
always had great influence over them. 

Johnson first entered the Mohawk valley in 1738, and as 
there were then no roads he undoubtedly passed up the river 
in acanoe. He traded extensively with the Indians and met 
them on a footing of equality. He painted, ate, and dressed 
like them, played their games with them, and he _ finally 
took into the relations of a wife Mollie Brant, the sister of the 
great Indian chief. He built a stone house called Johnson 
Hall, which is still standing at Akin, on the left side of the 
New York Central railroad, where he frequently feasted the 
Indians and held councils with them. In going to and from 
the hall the Indians traveled in their canoes upon the river. 

In 1722, William Burnett, then governor of this State, 
built a fort at Oswego for the purpose of facilitating trade with 
the Indians; and in 1723 the Indians went from there to 
Albany with fifty-seven canoes loaded with 738 packs of 
beaver and deer skins, passing up the Oswego River to Oneida 
Lake and then through the lake and Wood Creek and over a 
short carry to the Mohawk Rver and down the river to Albany. 
In 1746 the Six Nations, after much solicitation, went to 
Albany for a council with the whites. There was at that time 
a little jealousy and friction between the Indians, and hence 
the Senecas, Onondagas, and Mohawks marched down on one 
side of the river and the Oneidas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras on 
the other side. 

Johnson had the contract to victual the fort at Oswego 
and all his supplies went up the river to Rome and thence over 
the route above mentioned to the fort. 
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In 1748 Johnson called an Indian council at Onondaga. 
He went up the Mohawk River witha guard of fifty men in 
batteaux loaded with provisions and presents. In April, 1757, 
he made his headquarters at this place, and here issued his 
orders to the Indian officers in his arrangements to baffle the 
French invaders ; and here he held a council with the Indians 
in 1763. 

In 1766 Johnson, going up the Mohawk River with batteaux 
loaded with presents and provisions, held a council with the 
great Indian chief Pontiac and the Iroquois at Oswego, and 
there he brought about the peace which followed the famous 
Pontiac conspiracy of which the historian Parkman has written 
so interestingly. In August, 1767, Johnson being sick was, 
with great solicitude, taken by the Indians in a boat upon the 
river, from Johnson Hall to Schenectady, and thence he was 
carried by them ina litter to the High Rock Spring at Saratoga, 
for the benefit of its medicinal waters which they recommended 
to him; and thus he is believed to have been the first white 
man who drank the waters of that celebrated spring. 

In the fall of 1768, at Fort Stanwix, Johnson held a 
council attended by more than three thousand Indians and by 
the governors of New Jersey and Pennsylvania and com- 
missioners of Virginia for the settlement of a disputed boundary 
in the west along the Ohio River, and he took with him up the 
Mohawk River twenty batteaux loaded with provisions and 
presents for the Indians. He attended other councils with the 
Indians at Albany, Johnson Hall, Oswego, Detroit and other 
places, always using the Mohawk River as thehighway for the 
transportation of provisions and presents. 

Governor Tryon came up the Mohawk River to this place 
in the summer of 1772, and here and at Fort Herkimer 
reviewed the militia; and we may well believe that the 
sturdy Germans in the presence of their governor made a fine 
display of martial ardor and soldierly proficiency and aptitude. 
In June, 1775, a council was held at this place with the 
Oneidas and Tuscaroras to secure their neutrality in the war, 
and they promised neutrality. On the 16th day of August, 
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1775, there was a council at this place with several sachems of 
the Six Nations, to induce them to attend a grand council to be 
held at Albany ; and on the 31st of August such a council, the 
last before the close of the Revolutionary war, was held in 
Albany. The object of these councils was to keep the Indians 
from joining the British in the war. In the spring of 1775 
there was raised on the banks of the Mohawk at Fort Herkimer, 
the first liberty pole erected in this State, and subsequently, Mr. 
White, sheriff of Tryon county, came with a company of 
militia and cut it down as witnessing a rebellious spirit. 

In January, 1776, General Herkimer ordered out the 
militia of Tryon County to head off some expected raid of Sir 
John Johnson, and they were paraded on the ice of the Mohawk 
River at Fonda. 

When the militia from Tryon County marched to the 
battle of Oriskany, their baggage went up the river in boats. 
After that battle, the British with their Tory and Indian allies 
continued to invest Fort Stanwix and it was feared that with 
their superior numbers they might take the fort ; and alarm was 
felt throughout the Mohawk valley that after taking the fort 
they might sweep down the valley and spread disaster and 
death everywhere. General Benedict Arnold was then, in 
August 1777, dispatched to the relief of the fort with twelve 
hundred Continental soldiers and some militia from this locality. 
His baggage and provisions were carried in batteaux on the 
river, guarded by troops. He went up about ten miles west of 
this place and the besiegers hearing of his approach abandoned 
the siege and fled. 

In 1778 the Six Nations perpetrated the massacre of 
Wyoming which has been so pathetically described in history 
and song, ravaged portions of Schoharie County, burned Cherry 
Valley and Springfield in Otsego County, and Andrustown and 
the German settlement here in this county, killing and scalping 
men and women and taking prisoners; and they made other 
savage raids. Then in 1779 it was resolved in Congress and 
advised by the commander-in-chief that a military force should 
be sent into the heart of the country occupied by the Six 
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Nations to chastise them in their homes; and General Sullivan 
was selected to command the expedition. The soldiers detached 
for this service marched in two divisions—one starting from 
Easton, Pennsylvania, under the immediate command of 
Sullivan, and the other starting from New York under General 
James Clinton, brother of Governor George Clinton and father of 
Governor DeWitt Clinton. The latter division came up the 
Mohawk River, conveying their baggage in more than two 
hundred batteaux to Canajoharie. There General Clinton 
dispatched a portion of his force under Colonel Van Schaick, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Willet, and Major Cochran up the Mohawk 
river for the invasion of the country of the Onondagas. The 
remainder of his force left the Mohawk River at Canajoharie 
taking their boats with them on wagons through Springfield to 
the head of Otsego Lake, four horses being required to draw 
one boat. There they put their boats upon the lake and went 
down the lake to its outlet and then into and down the Sus- 
quehanna River and joined General Sullivan. 

Fort Stanwix, in the later years of its existence called Fort 
Schuyler, was destroyed by fire and water in May, 1781, and 
the garrison then came here. In February, 1783, soldiers 
under Colonel Willet were gathered at Fort Herkimer and 
from that place they started on an expedition to surprise and 
capture the British fort at Oswego. The expedition failed from 
various causes which need not be mentioned here. 

The supplies and military equipments for all the forts along 
the Mohawk valley were transported in boats upon the river. 

Before the Revolutionary war, Albany was the greatest 
mart on this continent for the sale of fur. There the Six 
Nations took their furs and they dominated nearly all the 
Indians east of the Mississippi River. They paddled their 
canoes as far west as Dakota, as far north as Hudson Bay and 
south to the Chesapeake Bay and even to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Such was the fame of the ‘Albany fur market that even the 
Sioux from Dakota came there with their furs; and all this 
traffic passed up and down the Mohawk River. 
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When the Palatines came to this region from Schoharie 
they. came to the Mohawk River at or near Canajoharie, and 
thence conveyed their goods up the river in boats; and before 
the Revolutionary war there was no other feasible way for the 
transportation of goods, as there were no good roads on either 
side of the river. 

The dusky Indians frequently paddled their friends Quider, 
Corlear, and Johnson upon the waters of the Mohawk, enliven- 
ing the weary hours with song and war-whoop; and what a 
scene along the river was presented to the early white travelers 
thereon! Fish was abundant. Now and then they would see 
a field of corn in the valley, and the slopes on either side were 
covered with unbroken forests. The bear, wolf, elk, deer, 
panther, beaver, and other wild animals would occasionally 
come in sight, and the lurking savage would now and then 
disclose his form. They would pass Indian Castles at Auries- 
ville, Tribes Hill, Caughnawaga, Canajoharie, Fort Plain and on 
Danube in this county. 

In July, 1783, hostilities between Great Britain and the 
United States had ceased, but the definite treaty of peace had 
not yet arrived and the army had not yet disbanded. Wash- 
ington’s headquarters were at Newburg, and finding his situation 
there, from various causes, irksome, he resolved to visit some of 
the places made famous during the war ; and it was determined 
that Governor George Clinton should accompany him. They 
started from Newburg and went up to Albany, and thence 
to Lake George, Ticonderoga, and Crown Point; then they 
returned to Schenectady, whence they preceded up the valley 
of the Mohawk, “to have a view,’’ as Washington wrote a 
friend, “of that tract of country which is so much celebrated 
for the fertility of its soil and the beauty of its situation.”’ 
They stopped at Fort Herkimer, Fort Dayton, and other places 
of interest along the river, and went as far west as Fort 
Schuyler and Wood Creek ; there they turned southerly to the 
Susquehanna River and Otsego Lake and again reached the 
Mohawk valley at Canajoharie, passing through Springfield and 
Cherry Valley, and returning to Newburg after an absence of 
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about three weeks, and after traveling in all about seven 
hundred and fifty miles, mostly on horseback and through 
forests. We learn from Washington's correspondence that 
during this journey the advantages of inland navigation for the 
opening of communication between the Hudson River and the 
Great Lakes dawned upon his practical and sagacious mind. 
Several places along the Mohawk River are still pointed out 
where he stopped for rest and refreshment. é 

The navigation of the river was greatly impeded by the 
falls in the town of Little Falls, by the rifts therein near 
Fort Herkimer, and by the distance between the Mohawk and 
the navigable water of Wood Creek, which after the creek was 
cleared out was about a mile. At these points the boats and 
freight would have to be carried with great labor by land or 
drawn by oxen and horses past the obstacles, and thus much 
valuable time was lost and great expense incurred. These 


obstacles to navigation were so annoying that soon after the 
Revolutionary war plans were discussed and considered for 
canals and locks to overcome them. General Schuyler was the 


pioneer in this movement. He was a member of the State 
Senate in 1761, and upon the committee to inquire what 
obstructions to navigation there were in the Hudson and 
Mohawk rivers and how they might be removed. In the same 
year, on the 24th of March, the act concerning roads and 
inland navigation and for other purposes was passed. Among 
other things it directed the commissioners of the land office to 
explore and survey the ground between the Mohawk River and 
Wood Creek and to estimate the probable expense of the con- 
struction of a canal between these two streams. In January, 
1792, the commissioners made a favorable report. On the 
30th of March in that year an act was passed “ For establishing 
and opening Lock navigation within the State.”” Its preamble 
was as follows: “Whereas, a communication by water between 
the southern, northern, and western parts of this State will 
encourage agriculture, promote commerce, and facilitate a general 
intercourse between the citizens.’’ The act provided for the 
incorporation of two companies, one of which, called the Western 
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Inland. Lock Navigation Company, was for the purpose of 
opening lock navigation from the Huson River to Lake 
Ontario and Seneca Lake thraugh the Mohawk valley. General 
Schuyler was the principal promoter of the act, as he was of the 
company that was organized under it. The company finding no 
suitable engineer in this country for the proposed work pro- 
cured one from England by the name of Weston, who made a 
survey from tidewater at Troy through the Mohawk valley to 
Rome, thence down Wood Creek, Oneida Lake, and the Oswego 
River to Lake Ontario at Oswego. He reportedthe results of 
his survey to the company with estimates of the cost of the 
proposed locks and canals. The company shortly after this 
report commenced three small canals. The first was at Little 
Falls to pass around the falls there on the north side of the 
river and was completed about 1798. It was one mile long, 
had five locks and depth of water for boats carrying from twelve 
to fifteen tons. The second canal was between Fort Herkimer 
and Jacksonburg and: was built there so that boats could pass 
around the rifts in the river. It had two locks and was over 
a mile long. The third canal was at Rome, to connect the 
Mohawk River with Wood Creek. It was about one mile long 
and had two locks. It was supplied with water from the 
Mohawk through a feeder about a mile long. Several dams 
and locks were erected in Wood creek to facilitate the descent 
and ascent of boats. The locks in these canals were first made 
of wood, but were rebuilt of stone in 1804. These canals and 
locks were completed as early as 1802. They cost about 
$450,000, of which the State, under the act for their construction, 
contributed $92,000. 

By means of these canals, boats were enabled to ascend 
the Mohawk River as high as Rome and thence through Wood 
Creek, Oneida Lake, and Oswego River to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, Then, as the central and western parts of the State 
were fast filling up with population, the Mohawk River became 
for that period a great highway of trade and commerce. Three 
kinds of boats were in use. But the favorite was the Schenec- 
tady boat called the Durham boat, a broad shallow scow, about 
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fifty feet long, steered by a sweep oar forty feet long, and 
pushed up stream mainly by man power. There were some 
places along the banks of the river where they could be pulled 
up by horses, hired of the neighboring farmers and of others 
who supplied horses for that purpose. All practical methods 
were resorted to for moving the boats up the river, such as 
punting, pushing, pulling, sailing, and floating. When the 
river was full generally ten tons was a load and when the water 
was low three tons only. At places where the stream, in the 
dry season, was likely to be only a few inches deep or where a 
ledge of rocks barred the way, low stone walls were built out 
from each bank until they almost met in the channel, and thus 
a depth of water was secured for the passage of the boats. 
When the boats reached Utica, which was then a thriving town 
of two hundred houses, the freight was sorted, and goods for 
the salt works were thence taken west through the river, 
Wood Creek, Oneida Lake, Onondaga River and Seneca River to 
a swampy creek which led to Onondaga Lake, on the high banks 
of which stood Salina, a place then containing about fifty 
houses, where the sole business was the manufacture of salt. 
Some of the salt manufactured there was taken east over the 
route above mentioned, and some of it found its way by water 
to Lake Ontario, and thence partly by water and partly by 
land to the western parts of this State, to places on the lakes, 
and what was then a great market, Pittsburg. In the year 
1817 there was a light and commodious passenger boat upon 
. the river. The trip from Utica to Schenectady was considered 
rapid and agreeable, but the return was so slow and tedious 
that passengers did not incline to take the boats for that 
purpose. 

The company was authorized by its act of incorporation to 
charge tolls for the use of its canals and locks for navigation 
between the Hudson River and lakes Seneca and Ontario, not 
exceeding “in the whole sum of twenty-five dollars for every 
ton of the burthen of such boat and vessel, and so in proportion 
for every one hundred feet cubic measure of timber and one 
thousand feet board measure of boards, planks, or scantling, and 
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so in proportion for any similar distance and less number of 
locks in any interval between the said river and lakes.” 

These canals and locks were used until near the completion 
of the Erie Canal, when, about the year 1823, they passed into 
the ownership and possession of the State, under the act of 
1817 authorizing the construction of the Erie Canal, which act 
‘ required the State to take and pay for them. Then the State 
constructed the aqueduct at Little Falls across the river and 
used the old canal as a feeder for the Erie Canal, and in 1841 
in the enlargement of the Erie Canala feeder was constructed 
on the south side of the river at Little Falls, through which 
water was drawn for the supply of the Erie Canal. 

The Mohawk River possesses a quality unusual with the 
inland fresh water rivers of this State, and that is that its bed 
belongs to the State and that the riparian owners only take 
title to the margin of the river. It was decided by the highest 
court of the State in 1865. (People vs. Canal Appraisers, 33 
N. Y. 461.) 

It is a curious incident connected with the Mohawk River 
that in 1767 (chapter 60 of the laws of that year) out of certain 
moneys authorized to be raised by lotteries for public improve- 
ments, General Michael Myers, Gaylord Griswold, John Frank, 
and Michael Edick were authorized to receive four hundred 
dollars for the purpose of reimbursing them for money expended 
by them in building a bridge over the river at Herkimer, where 
the lower river bridge now is ; and out of the same money John 
Post, Nathan Smith, and Isaac Brayton were authorized to 
receive a similar sum to reimburse them for that sum by them 
expended in erecting a bridge over the Mohawk River at Utica, 
called in the act, Old Fort Schuyler. The bridges thus built 
were probably, with the exception of one built below the 
Cohoes Falls, the earliest bridges spanning the Mohawk River. 
There was no bridge across the river where the upper river 
bridge between the villages of Herkimer and Mohawk now is 
until about the year 1816. 

Since 1823 the river has ceased to be navigated and it has 
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been used only as a feeder for the Erie Canal and for its water 
power at Little Falls and Cohoes. The fish have mostly dis- 
appeared from its waters, and the march of civilization has 
driven far away the wild beasts that in the last century used 
to be seen on its banks. Well-tilled farms along its borders have 
taken the place of the unbroken forests ; and the shrill screech 
of the steam whistle has supplanted the war-whoop of the savage. 
It no longer carries the burden of trade and commerce. Its 
waters move sluggishly along, unmindful of the important part 
they once played in the history of the State. They have 
ceased to make history, and except for the uses above 
mentioned and for other purposes of no greater importance 


they serve only to awaken the echoes of the past and to furnish 


topics of interest to the student of history. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EARLY 


PHILADELPHIAN. 
(Continued from page 448.) 


In 1794 I twice narrowly escaped with my life from 
accidents at the Chestnut Street wharf, which was a favorite, 
but a dangerous resort for the boys of the city on holiday after- 
noons. The last of these two occasions was the result of a 
mimic naval combat, in which several of us sprang into a boat 
lying between two vessels and I seized the cable of one ship to 
draw the boat towards her, whilst another party of boys laid 
hold of the cable of the other ship with like intention. We were 
at different ends of the boat and each was ignorant of the action 
of the other party, consequently the boat was drawn from. under 
me and I remained suspended by a grasp of my small hand to a 
large cable. .My affrighted companions, when they saw me 
lose my hold and plunge into the water, scampered away, but 
fortunately for me gave the alarm at the same time. 

My sensations I recollect were distinct, but very un- 
pleasant. I believed my life was gone, as I could not swim. 
The last matter that I recollected was my exerting myself to 
pull my hat down over my nose and mouth to keep out the water 
which I was involuntarily gulping down! I knew no more 
until I was about to be taken home by my schoolfellows, with 
my fine new scarlet coatee torn up the back from skirt to 
shoulder by some kind-hearted person who, on the alarm being 
given, had run to the wharf and dived for me as I was sinking 
and caught me by the skirts of my coat. I never knew who he 
was, but I believe God has rewarded him, if only in the satis- 
faction of having saved a fellow-creature’s life. These incidents 
are mentioned merely to show that the risks attending boys’ 
sports were pretty much the same then as now. 

During my early years at Mr. Little’s preparatory school, 
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it was the usage ona particular day of the week to have the 
newspaper of a day or two previous laid on the desks of the 
reading class. Each boy had his newspaper (the same publica- 
tion), and read aloud a sentence from that part of the paper 
devoted to domestic occurrences and foreign news. The next 


MINIATURE PORTRAIT BY R. PEALE OF GEN. WM. RUDOLPH SMITH. 


boy pursued the same subject and so on consecutively, until 
the usher announced the reading hour had closed. By this 
course of reading, much information of the world was gained in 
those days when the facilities for obtaining it were much fewer 
than at the present time. -Newspaper reading was, however, 
confined to the larger boys; the Bible and Scott’s lessons were 
the books of first readers invariably used. 

I distinctly recollect that it was by such course of reading 
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I became acquainted,-step by step, at so early an age (though 
in an inadequate degree of course), with the principal events 
of the French Revolution. The names of Robespierre, Danton, 
Marat, Dumouriez, and many other of the leading revolutionists, 


MINIATURE PORTRAIT BY R. PEALE OF ELIZA (ANTHONY) SMITH. 


were familiar to the school boys, and even the great name of 
Bonaparte had already appeared in the papers and was duly 
noticed. 

Sundry matters of exciting interest crowd on my memory 
as peculiar to these times. When the news of the beheading 
of Louis XVI, the King of France, arrived, or perhaps not 
until after the beheading of the queen later in the same year 
(1793), as I cannot now fix the exact time, there was a public 
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exhibition of the guillotine and its manner of operating’ on 
subjects, advertised to be seen in Philadelphia. It is needless 
to add that the exhibition room was frequently crowded by the 
curious. Every day and night could be heard the boys in ‘the 
street, whistling and singing aloud the French Revolutionary 
tunes of “ Ca tra,” “La Carmagnole,” and “ La Marseillaise,” 
while the drums and fifes of parading military companies 
resounded with the same airs. Many wore the national tri- 
colored cockade of France, and processions of boys and girls — 
the latter dressed in white, with tri-colored ribbons — were 
frequently formed. Bands of enthusiastic persons, I recollect, 
“were in the habit of forming a ring, joining hands and then 
dancing around a great liberty-pole with a red cap on its top, 
erected on High Street, at the same time singing the French 
national airs. Such enthusiasm for any foreigners was, it is 
evident now, sadly misplaced and I hope we never shall see 
the like again. 

It was part of the amusement of growing boys to attend 
the Congress Hall in their leisure hours, and as the dwelling of 
my father was at the corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets*; the 
breadth of the first named street alone separated our house 
from the State House yard or public square on which stands at 
this day, as then, the legislative and judicial halls and public 
offices of Philadelphia: 

Congress Hall was the name then given to the building at 
the southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets. The 
Senate met on the second floor, the House of Representatives 
on the ground floor. It was in my power fortunately to be 
daily in the galleries of the Houses of Congress, and every hour 


* The old family mansion, a large brick dwelling with a yard, stood 
on the southeast corner of the streets named above. Its site is now occu- 
pied by the palatial marble banking house of Drexel and Co. 

+ Congress Hall is now occupied by the Pennsylvania Societies of the 
Colonial Dames and Colonial Wars. The former named society occupies 
the old United States Senate Chamber, and has restored it in an elegant and 
harmonious manner, replacing the former platform and gallery and renovat- 


ing the entire interior with the appropriate colonial colors of white and 
buff. 
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which I could spare from school during the sessions of Congress 
was devoted by me to those galleries, as I had what might be 
well called a child’s mania to see and hear the great men of the 
country ; for the young American at that early day was taught 
to believe that there were no greater people in the world than 
the President and members of Congress. 

But even a child’s ideas of propriety were somewhat 
shocked one day, as I happened to be present in the gallery 
of the House of Congress, when the disgraceful altercation took 
place between two of its members, Matthew Lyon and Roger 
Griswold. 

During the time that the seat of the Federal Government 
was located at Philadelphia,* I had frequent opportunities of 
seeing the several members of the cabinets of Presidents 
Washington and John Adams, together with Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Vice-President, and also the prominent men in both 
Houses of Congress. After the lapse of more than half a 
century, the recollection of such apparently trivial matters is 
certainly pleasant, although naturally nearly unregarded when 
they occurred. 

The “Black Cockade”’ riots in the city in 1799; the 
marching of the volunteers, horse and foot, through the excited 
populace and the planting of cannon at various of the public 
places, stirred up even the zzfantry, as well as the old politicians 
of the day ; while the tri-colored cockade, as well as the black 
showed the political feeling — Democratic or Federal — of the 
parents of the children, who sported them in their hats. 

The melancholy news of the death of General Washington 
reached Philadelphia in December, 1799, and I was present 
with my father in the German Lutheran Church in Fourth 
Street, corner of Cherry Street, when the celebrated funeral 
oration on the Father of our Country was pronounced by Major- 
General Lee, by appointment of Congress. 

During this year I had _ been placed in the Latin School of 
James McCrea, a learned Scots seceding clergyman, and in the 








*From 1790 to 1800. 
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beginning of the following year I was taken by my grandfather 
under his own care, to the family country residence at the Falls 
of Schuylkill (at this day, 1859, still in the possession of the 
family). Here I remained under a rigid course of instruction 
until the month of April, 1803. The following month my 
venerated grandfather died, but I was then in England. 

My father had for some years past been commissioner or 
general agent for British claimants under the 6th Article of 
Jay’s Treaty of 1794, and in order to close his business he was 
obliged in 1803 to go to England, whither I accompanied him 
in the capacity of private secretary. Whilst in that country, 
we traveled much at various times, along the whole southern 
coast from Dover to Falmouth and in the interior of the south 
and west, but only as far north as Oxford University. 

In London our time was very happily spent at the houses 
of many friends of our family, and particularly at the house of 
Charles Dilly (in Queen’s Square), so often mentioned by 
Boswell in his life of Dr. Johnson. Here, at his hospitable 
dinner-parties, I had the pleasure of meeting with Richard 
Cumberland, the venerable patriot Pascal Paoli, a brother of 
James Boswell, and many literary and other notorieties of the 
day. Mr. Dilly took a great satisfaction in showing to his 
guests the armchair in which Dr. Johnson always sat at his 
table, where Johnson (fond of good eating) perhaps enjoyed 
himself more than at any other house in London. At this 
table it was that he became reconciled to John Wilkes. 

I also had much satisfaction, during this tour abroad, in 
often visiting the house and picture-gallery of Benjamin West 
in Great Newman Street. Mr. West, in his attentions to my 
father and myself, did not forget the obligations which, in early 
life, he owed and has acknowledged (in Galt’s Life of West) to 
my grandfather, Dr. Smith. 

In this year I commenced a preparatory course of study 
of history — my father intending me for the bar—under the 
direction of Thomas Kearsley, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 
In the autumn of the following year (1804) we returned to 
Philadelphia, my father having completed his business in England. 
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From this period until the autumn of 1808 I was a 
diligent student, the first two years under the immediate 
direction of my father at his country residence on the old York 
Road, five miles from the city, and the latter two in the office 
of James Milnor in Philadelphia. I was finally admitted to the 
bar in September, 1808. My examiners were Richard Rush, 
‘ Thomas Ross, and Peter A. Browne, all well known members 
of the Philadelphia bar. The judge was Jacob Rush. 

In the following year I removed to Huntingdon with my 
wife (shortly after our marriage in March), and entered into the 
practice of my profession in this town at the headwaters of the 
beautiful Juniata, which had been surveyed and laid out by 
my grandfather many years before. 

At the risk of being charged with overweening garrulity, I 
cannot here resist the opportunity of speaking of my desultory 
reading for many years, lest I should incorrectly obtain the 
credit of having béen a close student during all the time.. My 
additional object is to indicate briefly the varied and somewhat 
mixed course of literary nourishment offered to the young 
reader during the latter part of the past century. 

In the year 1795 I first distinctly remember to have felt 
a desire to read such books as were rather of a more instructive 
nature than the most of usual children’s histories and fables. 

I recollect commencing with Hawkesworth, Telemachus, 
Goldsmith’s Rome, Greece, and England, and the “ Penitent of 
Egypt,’ an epic poem which I have never met with since. I 
also read “ Arminius; or, Germania freed,” an epic "poem, now 
also very scarce. 

In 1796 I read largely. My recollections lead me to 
name, among the then current literature, Hobbs’s Leviathan, 
(which I could not then understand), Fairfax’s Tasso, Bell’s 
British Theatre (most intently devoured), and British Poets by 
the same author (skimmingly), Biographia Britannica, Shake- 
speare, Cowley and Dodsley and Pearch’s Collection of Poems. 
In 1797 I read as many novels as I could lay hands on and 
eventually became completely tired of the trash contained in 
their flowery, but uninstructive pages. In 1798 I again read 
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Shakespeare con amove, and by the help of Johnston and Stevens’s 
notes I thought I understood my author. In 1799 and 1800 
I read Clarendon’s History, Cantemir’s Ottoman Empire, 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, La Salle’s Voyage and'the travels of the 
Jesuits in North America, Spenser's Faery Queen, Chaucer's 
Tales, Shenstone’s, Gray’s, and Mason’s poems, Sir William 
Temple’s works, and looked into Bacon’s Essays. From 1800 
to 1802 my reading was desultory again, my list comprising 
among many others all the works of Smollet and Fielding, Don 
Quixote, Gil Blas, La Fontaine’s Fables and Tales, and Le Diable 
Boiteux of Le Sage, which I could now relish in the original. 
I then waded through the very large collection of the “ Novelists’ 
Magazine,” till I was tired of Grandison, Pamela, Clarissa, and 
all the others. The Arabian Nights, Chinese, Persian, and 
Tartarian Tales and a host of similar productions kept me, I 
may say, employed in idleness. 

During the sojourn in England in 1803-4 I was an 
intimate friend of the circulating library near our lodgings. 
My reading, I fear, was without choice ; I grasped and devoured 
everything I had not before seen. I jumbled King James’s 
Demonologia with Rabelais and Scarron; Madame Sevigne’s 
letters andthe Turkish Spy with the Newgate Calendar : Sully’s 
Memoirs and the Icon Basilica of King Charles I., with the 
Foundling Hospital for Wit! In short, I read without much 
profit. 

In 1804 I resolutely determined to read the end of the 
British Classics and accordingly the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, 
World, Observer, Mirror, Connoisseur, Lounger, Idler, Rambler, 
etc., all passed through my hands. I next attacked the works 
of Swift and after skipping his Letters to his Friends (which I 
afterwards found contained more of interest and information 
than many other of his works) I vanquished his volumes. In 
1805 I commenced history in regular form. Rollin’s Ancient 
History, Hooke’s Roman History, Ferguson’s Republic, Gib- 
bon’s Empire, Hume's England, Smollet and Barlow's con- 
tinuation, Bisset’s George the Third, were all travelled over 
laboriously. Dante, Tasso,. Ariosto, Metastasio, Hervey’s, 
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Young’s, and Thomson’s Works, Denon’s Egypt, Savary’s 
Greece and Egypt, Bruce’s and Keysler’s Travels, Sir William 
Jones's Works, all new plays, both old and new poems, ever and 
anon, filled in the hours of relaxation. During 1805-7 I trans- 
lated Sir William Jones’s History of Nadir Shah and his Essays 
on Oriental Poetry, which he had written in French for the 
‘king of Denmark. But why continue the list ? 

Since my admittance to the bar, I have .reread many of 
my old books with increased pleasure, and feel that though I 
may have swallowed much and digested little I still have an 
insatiable appetite for everything that issues from the teeming 
dress of to-day, whether good or bad.* 

Having a strong desire to be identified with the military 
service of the State, in May, 1809, I was appointed adjutant of 
the Thirty-third Regiment of Pennsylvania Militia, and in 
September, 1811, I was elected lieutenant-colonel of the same 
regiment for the term of four years. Subsequently (in 
August, 1814) I was elected colonel of the Sixty-second Regi- 
ment, composed of the militia of Huntingdon County, for the 
term of seven years. 

As is well known the affairs of the country were at this 
period ina perilous condition and soon after my appointment 
as lieutenant-colonel war was declared against Great Britain by 
our government. My regiment, with other Pennsylvania troops, 
was ordered by Governor Snyder to Black Rock to forma 
portion of the expedition then being organized under the 
command of General Alexander Smyth of Virginia for the in- 
vasion of Canada. The expedition, as we all know, proved to 
be a failure and we returned home, the militia being much dis- 
gusted, after suffering great toil and privation. Our subsequent 
service (in 1814) at Erie is a matter of such recent occurrence 


*It would be a matter of curiosity to know how many of the young 
men of to-day, with their so-called collegiate education, could enumerate a 
similar course of reading to the above, or how many in fact are familiar 
even with the titles of most of the works named. 
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that it is hardly necessary to more than allude to it here, it 
being now part of the history of the war.* 

It may be of interest, however, to state here the that 
“Huntingdon Volunteers,” one of the companies of my regi- 
ment (then the Sixty-second), commanded by Captain 
Robert Allison, was said to be one of the finest military 
companies ever seen; it having about one hundred members, 
all hardy young men of the town and immediate neighborhood, 
and all being in the prime of life and under excellent discipline. 

The arrival of the news of peace in February, 1815, was 
an event long to be remembered by reason of the celebrations 
which took place all over the State and country. 

I have copied the foregoing facts from memoranda written 
at Huntingdon, Penna., in the year 1819. Forty years have 
passed by, and now, in 1859, I regard them as correct. 


*The above recollections were originally written in 1819, four years 
after the close of the war, as is shown in the closing paragraph by the 
author, and were rewritten and revised by him in 1859.—H. H. B. 





COLONIAL FAMILIES, CANADIAN NOBILITY. 
I. 
THE DE FRONSACS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
SOVEREIGN PROPRIETORS AND ROYAL GOVERNORS OF ACADIA, 
FORSYTH. 

In / Histoire General, edited 
by Lavisse of the France Acad- 
emy, vol. i, p. 310, it is re- 
lated how the Emperor Charle- 
magne happened, in the ninth 
century, to build the castle- 
fortress, Forsath, on the Dor- 
dogne River in Aquatania, 
twenty miles above Bordeaux. 
This castle was later styled 
Fronsac, but through all the 
histories of the antiquities of 


ARMS OF COMTE DE FoRsYTH DE = 4uatania, and in Froissart's 


FRONSAC-A, D,*825. Ms H j 
> ae Chronicles, chapter civ, it is 


called by the original name Forsath. Forsath was the capital of 
the imperial district of Aquatania and the countship was conferred 
on one of the numerous heirs of the Emperor Charlemagne. The 


* The earliest arms of the Count Forsyth de Fronsac were merely the 
emperial eagle of Charlemagne, with the Count’s coronet between the 
heads. The descendants of Osbert de Forsyth who settled in Scotland 
had recorded as their arms the shield with griffins and chevron, in the 
Heraldic MS., of Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, Principal Herald 
of Scotland in 1542 (Forsyth of Nydie). The shield with coronet of 
vicomte passed to the descendants of Nicolas Denys, the next heir 
of the Forsyths in eldest line. to whom the title de Fronsac was conceded 
by Louis XIV in 1650. The imperial eagle was added to the shied in 
1798. by the heir of Hon. Matthew Forsyth, next in line of succession and 
was afterwards adopted as background to the shield by all descendants of 
the Forsyth Denys de Fronsac line. 
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countship remained in the original family of de Forsath or de 
Forsyth down to thetime of the English invasion, headed by one 
of the royal Plantagenets as recounted in Froissart’s Chronicles, 
chapter civ, when the castle was taken and destroyed. The 
elder line became extinct, the crown of France occupied the 
fief and rebuilt the castle of Forsyth de Fronsac. This time 
and henceforth known as Chateau Fronsac, the fief from being 
a countship was made a viscounty and bestowed on a member 
of the royal family of France of the House of Valois, also 
descended, but in the female line, from Charlemagne, the 
emperor. The territory and lordship of Fronsac was consoli- 
dated again into a countship in 1551 and a marquisate in 1555, 
in favor of Antoine de Lustrac. The title then passed into the 
family of the house of de Caumont. Fronsac was further 
erected into a duchy in 1608 for an offshoot of the royal 
Bourbons, Francois d’Orleans Longueville, comte de St. Pol., 
at whose death in 1631 the peerage became extinct. 

The Cardinal Duc de Richelieu acquired it later, and as 
minister of France obtained a new patent in 1634, and 
bestowed it on his nephew, the Marquis de Breze. The Princess 
de Conde, his sister, inherited it, and in 1646 it passed to her 
cousin, Armand Jean de Vignerot du Plessis, duc de Richelieu, 
with whose descendants it remained until the Revolution. . 
King Louis XIV permitted Nicolas Denys, royal governor of 
Acadia in 1650, to be enrolled as one of the nobility of New 
France, as the Vicomte de Fronsac, in recognition of his merit 
and of his right to this title, he being a descendant of the 
Forsyths, the ancient possessors. The following history will 
illustrate this descent : — 

All the family of the old Comtes de Forsyth were not yet 
extinct in the male line. In the reign of Robert Bruce, king 
of Scotland, or rather while he was fighting for his crown 
against King Edward of England, alliances were made with the 
French king. One of the Knights came over to fight for Bruce 
and Scotland at this epoch was Osbert, son of Robert de 
Forsyth, who for “fealty ’ received from the king one hundred 
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solidates in terre tenemento de Salkill, in the sheriffdum of 
Sterling, according to the Haddington Coll., p. 71. This was 
after the battle of Bannockburn and the independence of 
Scotland in 1315. 

He was ancestor of the Forsyths of Nydie whose arms, 
among the nobility of Scotland are recorded by David Lindsay, 
‘Lord Lyon, king-of-arms 1542, in his heraldic MS. John 
Forsyth, baron of Nydie, in 1558: was also heir of the Doug- 
lases, Thanes of Dykes. He, about 1560, was an officer 
in the French army and claimed the ancient family title 
of Vicomte, or Comte, Forsyth de Fronsac. His son, David 
Forsyth, became Lord of Dykes in Scotland and is reported in 
the Scotch parliamentary Reports of 1594, as being com- 
missioner of revenue for Glasgow for that year. David 
Forsyth passed some time in France, where he married. He 
there became acquainted with the family of the navigator the 
Captain Jean Denys of Honfleur, whose grandfather was one of 
the great explorers of the American shores at the time of 
Verazzani. His grandfather, Jean Denys, published at Honfleur, 
as early as 1506, a chart of that bay in North America, which 
afterwards was called the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Jean, the son 
of Captain Jean Denys and great-grandson of the first explorer 
of that name, married Margaret, daughter of David Forsyth. 
The family of Denys was Huguenot, but before treating further 
of them it is necessary to say that David Forsyth had other 
children, as follows : — 

I. James died unmarried. 2. For William, his successor, 
see below. 3. Rcbert, who acquired the lands of Failzerton, 
County Ayr, in the French military array, became an 
officer of rank, a colonel. From him the name began to be 
spelled as anciently Forsath, Forsaith, and Forsayth ac- 
cording to the ignorance of Scottish scribes. He had a son, 
Captain James Forsayth of Failzerton, who married his cousin 
at Honfleur, Marguerite Denys, daughter of the royal governor 
of Acadia, Nicolas Denys, Sieur (Vicomte) de Fronsac. 
William Forsyth of Dykes, second son of David as above, is 
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mentioned in the rolls of the Scottish Parliament for 1621 as 
commissioner for Forres. His children were: 1. William of 
Dykes. 2. John, commissioner to Parliament for Cullen, and 
of the lord’s commissioners appointed. to meet the English 
Parliament in 1652. He married a daughter and heiress of Sir 
William Livingston of Kilsyth and had: 1. James, who inherited 
from his mother Polmaise Failzerton and Kilsyth-Easter, County 
Stirling, was minister to the church at Stirling 1666, and 
married a daughter and 
heiress of Bruce, Laird 
of Gavell, cadet of Bruce 
of Airth, and ancestor 
of the Forsyths of Ec- 
clesgreig (see Burke's 

Landed Gentry). 
Walter, second son, 
provost of the University 
of Glasgow in 1687, mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Captain 


James Forsayth of Fail- 
zerton, County Ayr, by 


wife Marguerite Denys 

de Fronsac, daughter of 

the royal governor, the 

Se = Vicomte de Fronsac. 

"CHATAR AvieworvinNnison ” ‘Returning to the Denys 
MONUMENT. family : two of the sons 

of Jean Denys and Margaret, daughter of David Forsyth, 
lord of Dykes, and claimant of the title of Vicomte, of 
Comte, de Fronsac, were: 1. Nicolas Denys, born 1598, at 
St. Vincent de Tours, who claimed the title of de Fronsac from 





*Built in 1705 as the residence of the family of Claude de Ramezay, 
royal governor of Montreal (descendant of Jean Denys and Margaret 
Forsyth), and was the residence of French and English governors of 
Canada until 1840. 
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being descended from Margaret Forsyth, the eldest child of 
David. This title was confirmed to him by King Louis XIV, 
1667, at the instance of the minister Talon. He was moreover 
made proprietor in full sovereignty of the northern half of 
Acadia, a domaine of about 32,000 square miles, and was 
created royal governor thereof.* He immediately established 
himself in that country (1632) and according to the historians 


From the collection of the International S. S. Co. 
IN LAND OF THE DE FRONSACS. 
OLD MONASTERY AT TRACADIE, NOVIA SCOTIA (ACADIA), BUILT 
ABOUT 1650. 


Charlevoix, Garneau, and others was of the greatestbenefit to 
the country. He built forts, established a marine, opened com- 
merce with New England, promoted industry and wrote a valua- 
ble treatise which he published in France in 1672, on one of 
his voyages there. This treatise is in two volumes and is 
called “‘ Description Geographique et Historique des cotes de 
l’Amerique Septentrionale avec |’Histoire Naturel du Pays.”’ 
He was a Huguenot, but was obliged to contribute to the Jesuit 
fund and even then was not free from persecution. He was at 
one time captured by ambuscade, his vessels burned, his treas- 
ury at Gaspe taken, and, because of his friendliness with the 
English Protestants and his trade relations with New England, 
was driven from the country. He published his history above 





* This domain was granted in recognition of the services of the Captain 
Jean Denys. who had been commissioned by the king, Francis I, in 
company with Verazzani in 1523 to claim territory for France inthe New 
World. and who had published at Honfleur 1506, as before stated, a map 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which had been in his previous exploration. 
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spoken of. He was restored to power by the king in 1665, 
was made lieutenant-general for his majesty in Acadia. He mar- 
ried in France Marguerite dela Faye. According to the Denys 
vegistre genealogique his children, all born in France, were :— 

1. Richard Denys, Sieur (Vicomte) de Fronsac, governor 
royal .of Gaspe. According to Tanguay he married twice : 
first Anne Parabego, second Francoise Cailleteau, daughter 
of Jaques Cailleteau, Sieurde Champfleury. By the first mar- 
riage he hada son Nicholas and a daughter who married Jean 
Mercan, Quebec, 1799. By the second marriage he had a son 
Louis Denys de Fronsac, 1690, who was studying for the priest- 
hood with Mesire Jacques le Blond, cure of St. Francis Xavier, 
Petite Riviere, in 1707-8. Nicolas Denys, Sieur (Vicomte) de 
Fronsac, the eldest child of the royal governor, Richard, born 
1682, married in 1700 Marie Sauvagesse he and his children 
must have died of an epidemic in 1732, for the records of the 
deaths of the whole family are of that year, viz: Francoise, 
born 1708, died 1732; Gabriel, born 1716, died 1732; Jacque, 
born 1717, died 1732. Marguerite, daughter of Nicolas 
Denys, Sieur (Vicomte) de Fronsac, sovereign proprietor and 
Royal Governor of Acadia, born in France at Honfleur, 1620, 
married her cousin the Captain James Forsyth, of whom see 
below. Governor Nicolas Denys, Sieur (Vicomte) de Fronsac, 
had a brother who came to Canada and was the progenitor of 
one of the most illustrious families of the nobility of New France. 
This brother, Simon Denys, Seigneur de la Trinite, was born at 
one of the family places, St. Vincent de Tours, France, 1599. 
He married first Jeanne Debreuil, second Francoise du Tartre. 
One of his sons was Paul Dennys, Sieur de St. Simon, who was 
commissioned by Talon to discover the outlet of Hudson Bay. 
Another descendant, Denys de la Ronde, a naval commander, led 
the Port Royal (Annapolis) settlers during the siege and volun- 
teered in 1707 in the attack on St. John. Yet another, Simon 
Denys, Seigneur de Bonaventure, announced the arrival of relief at 
Quebec in 1691, captured English ships and took them into 
Port Royal. His arrival on the coast of Acadia, in 1695, raised 
the spirits of the provincials. He defeated the Boston man-of- 
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war Sorlings off St. John and forced her to return. He was one 
of the most energetic leaders against the English in 1707, and 
his son, Claude Denys, Seigneyr de Bonaventure, was one of 
the foremost admirals of France and a Chevalier of the Royal 
and Military Order of St. Louis. James Forsyth, of Failzerton 
(son of Walter, provost of the University of Glascow, as above) 
and grandson of James Forsyth and Marguerite Denys de Fron- 
sac, next heir to the title of de Fronsac, was a captain in King 
William of Orange’s Irish Campaigne. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Major Hugh Montgomerie, of County Ayr. His 
children were: 1. The Hon. Matthew, born 1699, at Failzerton, 
County Ayr, Scotland, from whom is descended the present 
Viscount de Fronsac,* chief of the United Empire Loyalists of 
Canada, and his brother, the noted musician, Thomas S. For- 
syth of Boston. 2. Captain Alexander, born 1700 Failzerton, 
County Ayr, Scotland, came to Boston 1718. Here he was 
very prominent and a selectman in 1735 and for many years 
after. (Boston Memorial Hist., vol. ii) He was a loyalist also 
and returned to Scotland in 1765 with his family. From his son 
John, who was born in Boston 1731, is descended William, 
who came to Boston in 1828 and was father of James Bennett 
Forsyth, general manager of the Boston Belting Company, 
and his brothers, John, Thomas Alexander, and George Henry, 
prominent in the same industry. 3. Thomas, born Failzerton, 
County Ayr, ancestor of the Forsyths, or Forsayths, of Mar- 
dyke County, Cork, Ireland. 


* All titles of. nobility conferred by the kings of France, or borne 


under royal French recognition in Canada, are recognized by the British 
government in Canada at the present time, according to the 37th 
Article of the Treaty of Paris of 1763. signed by the representatives of 
Great Britain, and by such recognition all titles of French origin in 
Canada take precedence of English titles which have since been created. 
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THE MEMORIAL ERECTED BY THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 








Unveiled September 10, 1896. 








The unveiling of the monument erected by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to the memory of her first governor, 
John Hancock, took place in the Old Granary Burying Ground 
Boston, on September 10, a tardy tribute to him ‘whose signature, 
in the words of the orator of the day,—“ stands first in the list 
of those who signed their death warrants, as mén supposed, with 
the penstrokes that declaredthis country free and independent.”’ 

The bold signature of Hancock as first president of the 
Continental Congress appeared on many a document bearing | 


















testimony that Congress, “reposing especial trust and confi- 
dence” in the “Patriotism, Valour, Conduct and Fidelity” in 
the recipient, he was thereby, duly commissioned to serve as an 
officer in the Continental army in the war for independence. 

How doubly precious and carefully guarded are these evi- 
dences of well-placed confidence—which have not succumbed to 
the ravages of time—to the justly proud descendant of an an- 
cestor who received one! 

The unveiling of the monument in the burying ground was 
somewhat marred in its outdoor spectacular features by the 
inclemency of the weather, yet the ceremony lost none of its 
impressiveness, nor were the addresses made on the occasion 
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wanting in either historical suggestiveness or patriotic inspira- 
tion. Two o'clock was the hour named in the letters of in- 
vitation, and as soon as it became apparent that the rain would 
not abate in time the members of the committee in charge to 
change the place of assembly from the burying ground to the 
Park Street Church. 

Precisely at the hour named Governor Roger Wolcott 
offered his arm to the great-grandniece of the famous John 
Hancock, Miss Mary Elizabeth Wood, and the two led the 
procession along the platform to the place where, on the west 
sideof the burying ground, the monument stood, hidden from 
viewby its canvas cover. 

In compliance with a brief announcement made by Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, Miss Wood pulled the dangling end of a rope, 
and the memorial to her distinguished ancestor stood for the first 
time revealed to the public. This completed the outdoor cere- 
monial, and the party at once adjourned to the church. 

Inside about one hundred peersons were gathered, among 
them being Mrs. Elizabeth Lowell Hancock Wood, mother of 
Miss Wood, and several other descendants of John Hancock ; 
ex-Representative John T. Teamoh, who moved for the monu- 
ment inthe Legislature; Mr. J. A. Schweinfurth, the architect ; 
the members of the executive council; Mr. Curtis Guild, Jr., the 
orator of the occasion, and the Rev. Dr. E. A. Horton. 

The Germania band stationed in the gallery played a patri- 
otic air, after which prayer was offered by Dr. Horton. 

Governor Wolcott then said :— 

It had long been a matter of comment, and possibly of regret, to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts that the grave of her first governor, a 
man who had played so large a part in the Revolutionary period, remained 
in the heart of the principal city of the Commonwealth unmarked by any 
enduring monument. It was reserved to a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from Beacon Hill, near where the old mansion house of Governor 
Hancock stood — and alas that that mansion house was ever torn down — 
to present in the Legislature a bill providing for the proper marking and 
commemoration of the grave of John Hancock. That member of the House, 
I am glad to say, is present with us to-day, and I think we can all congrat- 
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ulate Mr. Teamoh, of Boston, upon the completion of the purpose which, as 
much as two years ago, he set before himself, and which has not reached 
achievement and completion until to-day. 

Owing to the stormy afternoon, the service of the undraping the monu- 
ment and exposing it the first time to public view has been done in the 
adjoining Old Granary Burying Ground without formality by a great-grand- 
niece of John Hancock. 

The executive council, unto which was assigned the duty of selecting 
and carrying out the purpose of the Legislature, invited designs, and from 
among them the design was selected that has to-day found its permanent 
place in solid stone. I believe that it will commend itself to the approval 
of people of artistic taste, as well as of historical instincts, and that it will 
be remembered among the permanent and attractive monuments of this old 
city of Boston. The architect whose design was selected is here to-day — 
Mr. Julius A. Schweinfurth, of Boston, who will make the presentation of 
the monument to the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Schweinfurth then, in fitting terms, presented the 
monument to the Commonwealth. 

Governor Wolcott, in accepting the gift on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, said :— 

I accept this monument of her first governor. I think, as we look 
back upon that period of revolution, to the events that led up to it, that 
there is one figure among others that stands with peculiar significance to 
the public mind. That figure is John Hancock, — a man of dignity of pres- 
ence fond of elaborate ceremonial, elegant in his attire. courtly in his man- 
ner —a man of education and great wealth for that time, and a man who 
threw himself heart and soul into the patriotic duties of the hour. I think 
that we especially connect his name and memory with three acts. 

In the first place we remember that in the proclamation of amnesty 
there were two names excepted. One was that of John Hancock, the other 
that of Samuel Adams. We remember that when Paul Revere rode out 
into Middlesex County to warn the farmers of the approach of British troops, 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams were slumbering quietly in the little 
village of Lexington, and that their capture was accounted as impoftant to 
the British cause asthe capture or destruction of the ammunition which they 
were sent out to seize. Fortunately, owing to the warning that was carried 
by Paul Revere, both these men escaped capture and continued in their 
course to Philadelphia. We especially remember John Hancock, again as 
president of the Continental Congress and as the first to sign, in his bold, 
fine signature, his name to that immortal declaration, in which those who 
signed it pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to the 
cause of liberty. 
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In the words of Senator Hoar, the honored senior senator of this 
Commonwealth, John Hancock wrote his name where all nations should, 
behold it and where all time should not efface it. And so that memory of 
John Hancock is vivid and treasured in the memory of all our people to- 
day. And then we remember him for eleven years as governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. We remember his long and distinguished pub- 
lic service ; and among the remains of the great and patriotic men who have 
made Massachusetts what it is, the body of John Hancock slumbers just 
beyond this wall. in the near companionship of kindred dust, like that of 
Robert Treat Paine and Samuel Adams. both with Hancock. signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and of others who laid the foundations of 
the Commonwealth we love. 

And so itis fitting that at last, after all this lapse of years, the grave 
of John Hancock should be permanently commemorated. This monu- 
ment will be one of those spots to which the feet of pilgrims will be directed. 
It will be one of the memories which those who visit us from other states or 
other countries will bear away with them from historic Boston and historic 
Massachusetts. And as the hurrying crowd passes by the sidewalk, I hope 
hat it will speak eloquently for all years to come of patriotic and loyal ser- 
vice to the Commonwealth. 

After the band had played “The Star Spangled Banner” 
Mr. Curtis Guild, Jr., delivered the oration. He said: 

This is a day of atonement. 

To-day Massachusetts for the first time turns from the path of ingrati- 
tude she has pursued fora century. By this simple shaft she marks her first- 
mile upon the road that shall at last lead to the full recognition of the ser- 
vice and sacrifices of the first governor of the Commonwealth. Orator, 
soldier, statesman, philanthropist, until to-day his only monument has 
been the inherited love and veneration of our people, and that mighty sig- 
nature that stands first in the list of those who signed their death warrants, 
as men supposed, with the penstrokes that declared this country free and 
independent. 

There is a statue in Boston of the liberator of the slaves of the South- 
ern States. There is nostatue of the magistrate who enforced or the dele- 
gate who aided in framing our State Constitution, whose declaration that 
‘+All men are born free and equal” abolished slavery in Massachusetts. It 
is fitting that Massachusetts legislators, white and black. should be associ- 
ated in perpetuating the memory of the man who, nearly a century before the 
Emancipation Proclamation, reviewed the first American company of negro 
roops, and even brought back kidnapped negro citizens of Massachusetts 
rom the slavery of the West Indies, in execution of the bill of rights of 
Massachusetts, which at the outset of our national existence recognized 
that no republic could endure, half-slave, half-free. 
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Though singled out with Samuel Adams as the only two rebels to royal 
rule whose contumacy was beyond the hope of pardon, no statue of Han- 
cock has yet been reared by those who followed him to freedom; though 
major-general of the Massachusetts forces, no loving sons of his comrades 
strew his grave with flowers; though chief magistrate of State and nation, 
no biography has yet been written of the man who, at the morning of the 
American Revolution, was so admittedly its chief that the Tories in Parlia- 
ment commonly styled the uprisen inhabitants of the thirteen colonies not 
the American rebels, but ‘‘Hancock, and his crew.” 

He who would study the career of Hancock must glean it piecemeal 
from the brief notices of the encyclopedias, the pages of general history 
and the biographies of other men. 

No statesman in American history ever assumed a greater variety of 
public duties. He was selectman for tli® town of Boston, representative to 
the provincial assembly, speaker of the provincial assembly, member of the 
executive council, president of the provincial committee of safety, president 
of the Continental Congress, and finally governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, first for a term of five years, and again, after an interim of 
two years, till death, not a hostile majority, at last removed him from the 
office. 

Hancock did not enjoy so much honor at the hands of his countrymen 
without the persecution, ridicule, detraction, and abuse that was and is 
loaded upon every man that enters upon public life, no matter how high his 
motives. The bitter jest of our great congressional leader, ‘‘A statesman is 
a politician who is dead,” was true then asit is to-day. Dead, John Han- 
cock was venerated as a statesman ;. living, he was proscribed as a politician. 

His fondness for spending in liberal hospitality that share of his _pri- 
vate income that was not given to public use was a constant theme of abuse 
and ridicule. Yet had it not been for the tactful and even diffuse dispensa- 
tion of that very hospitality, the French admiral, enraged by the treatment 
of Sullivan, and later by the thoughtless mob of Boston, would have sailed 
away without even making a demonstration for American freedom. 

This son of Boston, who among all the New England leaders was noted 
as the one who had the most at stake in the contest, was accused even by 
friends of the Revolution not only of insincerity, but of corruption. Utterly 
unable to deny his services to his country, his detractors sought to deprecate 
them by the claim that the services were valueless, because instigated not 
so much by love of country as of the approbation of his countrymen, a dis- 
tinction as contemptible as it was puerile. 

Pessimists in American politics would do well to read the pamphlets of 
Hancock’s day. 

The smallest of the modern political scribblers would scarcely dare to 
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rival the bitter attacks of Stephen Higginson, who, not in his own name, 
but over the signature of Laco, assailed the man who, in the cause of free- 
dom, had courted the risk, not only of death, but of the death of a felon. 

John Hancock’s signature of the Declaration ot Independence as presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress is described by this critical patriot as 
a mere official mechanical act without any responsibility ; such as the most 
timid man in Hancock’s situation would not have hesitated to perforn. 

Samuel Adams himself, by mere association with such a man as Han- 
cock, was solemnly warned by this censor of the last century that he had 
cast an indelible stain over his former reputation. 

Viewed at the end of a century, such criticism of Hancock and Adame 
is amusing, though its tone is not absolutely unfamiliar. 

It is worth reviving if but for the purpose of remembering how thor- 
oughly it is forgotten. The reputation that endures is, after all, built by the 
man himself, not by censorious critics. The world’s verdict, ifslow and 
long disputed, is apt in the end to be not merely just, but generous. 

Hancock was vain and fond of applause. Though most certainly not a 
dissipated man, he was fond of good living, and lived well. His chief 
offence apparently was his fine table, fine clothes, fine house and fine horses. 
In respect to the wilder pleasures of life he erred if at all on the side of re- 
pression. Almost the last act of his life was the closing of a pitiful little 
theatre that had been started in Boston in defiance of the then unrepealed 
old Puritanical law. 

John Hancock lives in our memory to-day because, when the crisis 
came with the stamp act and the revenue laws, he stood among highly edu- 
cated men with large estates, almost alone, in defence of free men under a 
free government. His was the first vessel seized for alleged violation of the 
revenue laws, and the riot that followed his resistance resulted in the occu- 
pation of Boston by the British troops. It is an odd coincidence that the 
first vessel seized for resistance to King George’s law should have borne the 
name of Liberty. 

He it was who conducted the deliberations of those who joined them- 
selves in the organized taking up of arms against the mother country. Later, 
his wonderful tact was taxed to the utmost by the Continental Congress, to 
prevent quarrels, even the disruption of a body, drawn as it was from 13 
thirteen separate little nations, and bitterly jealous little nations to boot. 

The presidents who followed him were allowed a salary. Hancock 
paid all the expenses of the office he filled, and they were many, from his 
private funds. Governor of Massuchusett$ in a period of anarchy, he main- 
tained order, and when called again to the chair after an interregnum—for 
his governing was almost a reign—he wisely showed to the condemned 
leaders of Shay’s rebellion that mercy could season justice. If we owed 
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nothing to John Hancock, he would still deserve our praise as the one who, of 
all others, persuaded reluctant Massachusetts to adopt the constitution of 
the United States, a scheme of government bitterly combated then, but 
which stands, ana shall stand still upright, a mighty and enduring monolith 
amid the tumbled ruins of the state-craft of the world. 

Few know to-day that Hancock ever had a detractor, fewer yet have 
read read the letters of Laco, fewer yet know the identity of the man that 
lurked behind that pseudonym, but as long as the constitution of the United 
States donimates the law of Massachusetts, as the tolling of the bells and 
the thunder of the cannon remind us of the little band tkat stood up, feeble 
but unterrified, against the might of England, so long shall men remember 
the service of John Hancock. 

It is fitting that his last resting place should not lie far distant from the 
grave of Samuel Adams. ++Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their death 
they are not divided.” 

The career of these two men, so utterly dissimiliar, yet so utterly one, 
is yet a lesson and an inspiration to the people when the demagogue to fur- 
ther his own ends sets class against class, and section against section, strik- 
ing against the foundation of the American republic, as he struck only two 
successfully against the glorious promise of France a century ago, and the 
glorious performances of Greece in the distant days when America existed 
for the world, but in the dreams of Plato. : 

The poor politician and the rich merchant’s heir, the slack man of busi- 
ness and the man of large affairs, the man of simple habits and the lover of 
luxury, the man who was supported by the salary of public office and the 
man who supported public office by the gift of his private funds, alike only 
in their devotion to their country and in their readiness to risk fortune and 
life in her service, Samuel Adams and John Hancock, in those two contrast- 
ing lives so strangely and beautifully intertwined, have left an enduring monu- 
ument of true Americanism, of-that divine democracy foretold by the great 
monarch of Israel. “The rich and the poor meet together, the Lord is the 
maker of them all”. 

The memorial is a shaft of granite, designed and con- 
structed in a spirit eminently worthy of the man and the deeds 
which it commemorates. 

It is simple and chaste, like John Hancock; it betokens 
strength and power in its Massachusetts stone, as did the life 
of the patriot the same qualities, and the arrangement of con- 
struction shows beauty and purity so marked in the character of 
the great American. 


The shaft is located on the westernside of the old Granary 
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burying ground, and about it the exercises were to have been 
held, the inclement weather, however, necessiating a change in 
this portion of the programme. Therefore the Park Street 
Church was used for the purpose. e 

A pavilion had been erected near the cloth-bound monu- 
ment, but it was not used. 

The monument was arranged for in accordance with the 
following resolution which was passed by the Legislature Feb- 
ruary 3, 1894 :— 

Resolved, that there be allowed and paid out of the treasury of the Common- 
wealth a sum not exceeding $3,000, to be expended under the direction of the gov- 
ernor and council for the purpose, of erecting a suitable memorial over the grave of 
Governor John Hancock in the Granary Burying Ground in Boston. 

Several designs were submitted to the committees having 
the matter in charge, and the successful competitor was Mr. J. A. 
Schweinfurth. The idea was to have the memorial as plain and 
simple as possible, and the finished work is all that could be de- 
sired in this respect. 

The slab is eighteen feet high, of Tennessee marble, with 
a base of pink granite. It is in the form of a Greek stelz, the 
top having a decorative rendering of the Hancock coat-of-arms, 
with the motto :— 

OBSTA PRINCIPIIS 

Just below is a wreath of oak leaves, surrounding a bas- 
relief of Hancock, taken from a portrait by Copley, now in pos- 
session of one of the family. This head was modeled by Mr. H. 
Cairns, the sculptor. The likeness is said to be very striking, 
and adds another to the list of Mr. Cairns’s successes. The 
monument was carved in marble at the establishment of John 
Evans. 

The inscription reads :— 

This Memorial 
Erected A. D. MDCCCXCV 
by the Commonwealth 

of Massachusetts 


To mark the Grave of 
John Hancock. 


The monument stands over the old family vault which 
ranged along the southern boundary of the burying ground. 
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The surface of the ground being considerably higher than 
the street level of the buildings that adjoin it on Park Street, 
a retaining wall preserves the embankment and also forms the 
ends of these tombs. 

The workmen who constructed the foundation of the shaft 
found this wall too old to be depended on as a support for the 
heavy monument, and in order to provide a suitable one they 
had to remove enough of the wall to allow the construction of 
brick piers. 

As the removal progressed and the interior of the tomb 
came into full view, the men were attracted by what appeared 
to be a metal box, in dimensions about three feet long and 
sixteen inches on the end. It was lying nearest the open end 
of the tomb, and consequently farthest from the entrance, and 
aroused the curiosity of the men by its difference from all the 
other coffins in the vault. 

As soon as the end wall had’ been removed, a plate was 
seen to be fastened to the top of the box, and one of the men, 
leaning into the damp vault, made out this inscription:— 

JOHN HANCOCK 


Born Jan. 23, 1737 
Died Oct. 8, 1793 


JOHN GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HANCOCK 
Died Jan. 27, 1787 
Aged Nine Years 
The letters are perfectly plain and the copper plate untar- 
nished, yet it is hard to realize that, within a stone’s throw 
from Tremont Street, where the crowd of hurrying pedestrians, 
the countless wagons and carriages, and, most of all, the electric 
cars, with their clanging gongs, exemplify end-of-the-century 
life and methods in the most typical form, the narrow zinc 
coffin, securely sealed and fastened, contains the dust of a man 
who knew that street when horses and carriages were few and 
when the largest crowds were only such as would be unnoticed 
among the throngs of modern times. 





FRENCH WAR SOLDIERS. 


From Massachusetts Archives. Communicated by Eben Putnam. 


Taunton, Mass. Company in Crown Point expedition 15 
Sept., to 18 Dec., 1755 :—* 


James Andrews, Captain. 
Thomas Turner, Lzeutenant. 
Jonah Waterman, Fxsigu. 
Sergeants. 
John Seekel Abiel Atwood 
James Macumber 
Jananiah Cornish, Clerk. 
Corporals. 
Samuel Andrews Samuel Dean 
Thomas Parker Paul Leonard 
Samuel Whitaker, Drummer. 
Privates. 
Abel Briggs Nathaniel Whittaker 
John Dolbey Silas Yeomans 
John Caswell Elisha Elisha 
Samuel Eddy Gershom Chomock 
Samuel Gardner Joseph Cator 
Abner Gardner John Joel 
Cornelius Jones Jacob Maqua 
Benjamin Morey John Pepenny 
John Page John Wooser 
John Rouse Benjamin Ellis 
Godfrey Sheldon Joseph James 
Stuteley Scranton Jonas Ralph 
Nicholas White Peleg Church 


* Vol. 94, fo. 109. 
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Cumberland County, Maine— Company in Crown Point 
expedition, 21 Aug. to 22 Dec., 1755.* 


Joseph Ingersoll of Falmouth, Captain. 
Nathaniel Ingersoll of Falmouth, Zzeutenant. 
Thomas Stinson of Georgetown, Ensign. 


Sergeants. 
Nicholas Thompson John Whitney 
David Welch ¥ 
Thomas Bradbury , C/e£.! 
Micah Walker, Drummer! 


Corporals. 


Martin Woolford ‘ Joseph Richards * 
Peter Deforge‘ Samuel Allen ‘ 


Centinals. 


Benjamin Whitney Alexander McCoy ! 
John Hamilton ‘ Josiah Dun ‘ 

John Milleken * Peter Pelles § 

Jona Allen * John Wood ‘ 

John Mirick * j Stephen Blevey § 
Benjamin Wormajorn * Joseph Thomas ‘ 
Matthew Mallet ‘ Cornelius Cavenough 
Samuel Starbord ‘ John Ryon 

Samuel Allen * Peter Beddock 

John Mirick, Jr. * Joseph Works 
Ezekiel Foster * Hezekiah Purrington ¥ 
Joseph Boovery ‘ Patrick Kelley ‘ 

Wm Kenneston ‘ John McNess ! 
Harrison Brazier ‘ John Duggen ‘ 
Francis Carmil ¥ 








* Vol. 94, fo. 111. 
Y =North Yarmouth, F=Falmouth, S—Scarboro. 
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Roster of the commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
of the 2d Battalion of Royal Americans, commanded by Colonel 
Dussox, in Captain Thomas Oswald’s and Captain Stephen 
Gualley’s companies.* From Mass. Archives, vol. 94, fo. 3. 





Captains. 

Thomas Oswald Stephen Gualley 
Lieutenants. 

Robert Brickstock Walter Kennedy 

Alexander Shaw, Eusign. 

Cadets. 

Allen Grant Matthew Matteroson 
Sergeants. 

Robert Hall Frederick Simcocks 

Mirick Tisdorff George Levaugh 
Corporals. 

Thomas Skinner Richard Smith 

Andrew McLean Edward Constable 
Drummers. 

Zacheus Waral William Heughs 


(The roll comprises about 100 privates.) 





* These companies were taken aboard the transport 7wo Sisters at 
New York, 21 May, and landed at Halifax, 8 July (1755) year not given, 
but during the last French War. 


q 




















WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


On Jan. 30th. 1849, 150 persons held a meeting at the old American 
House and formed a State Historical Society. Gov. Nelson Dewey was 
chosen president as a compliment to his official station. 

The list of vice-presidents comprised one from each county in the 
state. For various reasons, it was Jan. 18 1854, before the Society was 
thoroughly reorganized for work. Mr. Draper was chosen secretary, and 
entered upon the undertaking of accumulating books for the library, relics 
and curiosities for the museum, portraits for the gallery, and documents 
for publication in the Wisconsin historical collections. In the course of a 
few weeks, the little library case was too small. By the close of the year, 
the secretary was able to report the acquisition of a thousand volumes and 
a thousand pamphlets and documents. For want of library space, the 
greater part of the acquisitions were stored in Mr. Draper’s residence until, in 
August 1855, a small room in the corner of the basement of the local 
Baptist church was secured for the Society’s use. On Jan. 1 1856, 
Daniel S. Durrie, a bookseller, formerly in business at Albany, N. Y., 
was chosen librarian, and held this useful position, as the secretary’s 
lieutenant, until August 30, 1892. He was succeeded by Isaac S. Bradley, 
for seventeen years his chief assistant. 

Secretary Draper resigned his position Jan. 6 1887, with a record of 
thirty-three years of arduous labor. 

From the first, the legislature, with enlightened liberality looked kindly 
on the undertaking, made appropriations with which to purchase accessions 
and to meet the greater part of the running expenses. The relationship of 
the Society to the State is not generally understood throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Itis, however, easy of comprehension. By statute, the Society, 
which operates under a legislative charter granted in 1853, is the trustee of 
the State, and holds all of its property for the Commonwealth. It can 
neither sell nor give away any of the property it thus holds in trust, nor 
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remove any of it from the capitol, without special consent of the legislature. 
As to rooms, lights, fires, janitorial service, repairs, mechanical supplies, 
stationary, printing and postage, the Society is on the same footing as any 
of the state bureaus. The machinery of the Society serves to remove the 
management of this enterprise from partisan control; the members are 
gentlemen of prominence throughout the state, of all shades of political 
opinion, and for forty-four years there has not been even a suspicion of 
politics in the conduct of its affairs. The Historical Society is an institu- 
tion which all good citizens unite in declaring should be free from such 
influences. The work is thus left in the hands of those having a keen 
interest in it, and trained to its performance. As for the official interests 
of the Commonwealth, they are looked after by the governor, secretary of 
state, and state treasurer, who are by law ex-officio members of the 
Executive committee, and serve on its most important sub-committees. 
The fact that these officers have the power to report upon the Society’s 
operations, and the fact that the legislature can at any time investigate its 
affairs, tend to make the management scrupulously careful. 

The Society has a fairly equipped historical and ethnological museum, 
and a portrait gallery of Wisconsin worthies, containing over 200 portraits 
in oil, about 125 crayons, and numerous pieces of portrait statuary. 
About 50,000 persons visit the gallery and museum annually, the three 
large halls devoted to these departments being possibly the best patronized 
exhibition rooms in the State. Yet, whatever reputation the Society may 
have won among scholars has been chiefly the outgrowth of its library. 
In 1875, the miscellaneous books in the state library, at the other end of 
the capitol, were transferred by order of the legislature to the Historical 
Society’s library, leaving the former purely a state law library, under the 
control of the justices of the Supreme Court, while the latter became to all 
intents and purposes, a miscellaneous state library in charge of the 
Historical Society. The relations between the two libraries, both the 
property of the Commonwealth are entirely harmonious. The Society has 
published thirteen volumes of Wisconsin historical collections, averaging 
500 pages each ; the catalogue of its library, in seven volumes of 700 to 800 
pages each; the proceedings of its annual meetings; two special class 
catalogues, one containing titles of « Books on the United States Civil War 
and Slavery,” and another an exhaustive “Bibliography of Wisconsin 
Authorship ;” three editions of its portrait gallery catalogue, and numerous 
historical pamphlets. The Wisconsin Historical library now numbers 
about 100,000 volumes and 85,000 pamphlets. The average annual 
increase is 3,500 volumes and 3,000 pamphlets; nearly two-thirds of the 
former are purchased, but not over Io per cent. of the latter. 

The principal daily and weekly newspapers of the state, some 375 in 
number, are sent gratis to the library, by their publishers, for binding and 
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permanent preservation. Some 250 volumes are annually made up in this 
manner, three years of the smaller weeklies being bound in a volume. 
These files generally reach back to the first issues of the journals represented. 
An elaborate catalogue of newspaper files, with copious historical notes, 
is now being prepared for publication. 

When the Society moved into its present quarters, it was with the 
tacit understanding that better provisions would ultimately be made for 
its priceless treasures. The rooms were found to be awkwardly arranged. 
Experts soon recognized that the new building was structurally unsafe; it 
fell, in course of construction, and was hastily patched up again; it is not 
fire-proof; the quarters are too limited for proper growth; and lastly, the 
growing needs of the administrative and legislative departments made it 
necessary for state officers soon to look with jealously upon the space 
occupied by the Society. After four successive campaigns by the Society, 
in as many sessions, the legislature of 1895 yielded to the popular demand, 
and made provision for a new building in the neighborhood of the State 
University, upon a tract of ground 264 feet square, deeded to the State 
for this purpose, by the University regents. The site is in every way 
admirable. The plans for the building, which have been draughted by 
Ferry & Clas of Milwaukee, assure a noble structure which will take rank 
among the best libraries in America. The construction of the building is 
now in active progress, and the Society will probably remove thereto in 
the autumn of 1898, the semi-centennial year. ; 

“Under the able management of its present officers, the Society is 
doing admirable work, and Librarian, Reuben G. Thwaites, from whom 
this material has been obtained, has proved himself to be a most valuable 
man for the particular duties which command his attention. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MEMORIAL SOCIETY OF NEW JERSEY :— 

The Society met at Somerville recently and made an inspection of 
the Wallace House. This historic structure is situated on the edgeof 
Somerville, and was used as  Washington’s headquarters during the 
Revolution. 

Those of the Society who were present were: president, Richard F. 
Stevens of Newark; treasurer, Ernest C. Coe of Newark; recording secre- 
tary, Francis B. Lee of Trenton; Miss E. Ellen Batcheller of Millstone; 
P. C. Van Nuys of Somerville. 

The Revolutionary Memorial Society is the direct outgrowth of the 
Association For Preserving the Washington Headquarters at Rocky Hill. 
Negotiations for the control of the Rocky Hill property were not culminated 
with entire success, and the Memorial Society has turned its attention to 
other historic spots. 

The Somerville headquarters, which is a fine old house in excellent 
preservation, is now in the possession of the Cooper family. 
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The house was erected by William Wallace, a rich New York tea 
merchant. The sleeping room used by General Washington is decorated 
with old blue Holland tile and has not been altered even in minute details 
of woodwork since his occupancy. A fine grove shades the house, a 
stump of one of the trees being on the line between East and West Jersey 
provinces. Before the residence was completed General Washington 
moved in, and from this residence his dispatches dated “ Headquarters 
Middlebrook” were issued during the winter and spring of 1788-89. 
General Sullivan’s campaigns against the Indians were planned in Somer- 
ville. While General Washington was at the Wallace House, the 
Pluckamin fete, celebrating the French alliance, took place. The slaves’ 
quarters in a kitchen annex are well preserved. It was here that the 
negroes who waited on Washington and his distinguished friends at state 
dinners resided. 

The people of Somerville are quite enthusiastic concerning the 
preservation of the headquarters, and offers of influence and financial aid 
were abundantly tendered the representatives of the Memorial Society. 

On September 19, this historic house was the scene of the centennial 
anniversary of General Washington’s “ Farewell Address to the People of 
the United States.” The occasion was participated in by the Revolu- 
tionary Memorial Society of New Jersey and many distinguished visitors 
from different parts of the United States. A special train on the Jersey 
Central brought hundreds of visitors to the place at 12 0’clock. They 
..were met by a local reception committee and escorted through the streets, 
alive with bunting and music, to the ancient old mansion at the west end 
of the town. 

Among the visitors were representatives of the Sons of the Revolution, 
Sons of the American Revolution, Daughters of the Revolution, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Society of Colonial Dames and Society of 
the Cincinnati. Mrs. Washington Roebling and Mrs. Hugh Hamill, of 
Trenton, and many other distinguished women were also present from other 
parts of the State. Richard F. Stevens, of South Orange, president of the 
Memorial Society ; Francis B. Lee, of Trenton; Ernest E. Coe, of Newark ; 
Judge Robert S. Woodruff and Barker Gummere, of Trenton, were among 
the representative men. More than a thousand people were gathered about 
the mansion, which was beautifully decorated for the occasion. At the 
opening of the patriotic exercises President Stevens stepped to the front 
of the great platform built on the lawn and called for order. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. E. G. Read, D. D., of Somerville. President Stevens then 
spoke briefly of the Memorial Society and its objects. He stated that 
after obtaining reliable historical data from every possible source the 
Society has arrived at the conclusion that the Wallace House has more 
historical associations than any other place in New Jersey. He believed 
that General Washington had helped to build it with his own hands. 
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Secretary Francis B. Lee read letters of regret from President Cleve- 
land, Governor Griggs, John Lee Carroll, General Horace Porter, Mrs. 
Adlai Stevenson, Colonel Fred Grant and others. General Washington's 
farewell address was read by E. A. S. Lewis, of Hoboken, the nearest 
living relation to Washington in New Jersey. Hon. R. Wayne Parker, of 
Newark, Congressman from the Sixth District, spoke patriotically of the 
suggestions from Washington’s address. Hon. J. J. Bergen, of Somer- 
ville, made a speech on revolutionary deeds in the Raritan Valley, recalling 
Hendricks, Fisher, Frederick Freylinghuysen, Enos Kelsey, the Southards, 
the Vrooms and the Daytons. Bishop McFaul, of Trenton, a native of the 
Raritan Valley, who was down on the programme for an address, sent 
Judge Robert S. Woodruff, of Trenton, to fill his place, and expressed 
sincere regret at his inability to return to the home of his boyhood on the 
memorial occasion. At the close of the exercises on the lawn, the 
visitors were marched to a banquet at Armoury Hall, given in their honor 
by the local society. 

LANCASTER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY : 


The first meeting of the County Historical Society for the fall was 
held Sept. 4, in the second story audience room of the Fulton Opera 
House, Lancaster, Pa., President Steinman in the chair. 

The following persons, proposed for membership at the last meeting, 
were elected: Dr. W. H. Lowell, J. W. B. Bausman, Paul G. O’Dougheriy, 
Dr. J. P. Zeigler, Prof. M. J. Brecht, Rev. C. E. Eberman, C. S. Foltz, Col. 
Samuel Wright, A. B. Hassler, Esq., Dr. E. O. Lyte, P. C. Sentman, 
David E. Mayer, John P. Schaum, George F. K. Erisman, Alfred C- 
Bruner and Wm. H. Reilly. The following proposals for membership 
were received: Rev. John W. Hassler, W. D. Weaver, Hon. A. G. Seyfert, 
Richard Philip McGrann, I. S. Geist and W. D. King. 

After the reading and adoption of the minutes of the previous meeting 
S. M. Sener, read the first paper of the day, his subject being “The 
Acadians in Lancaster County,” which was received with close attention. 
Mr. Sener stated that in the early part of 1756 a number of the Acadian 
exiles were brought into Lancaster county through the passage of an Act 
of the Provincial Assembly. On February 20, 1756, a bill entitled “ An 
Act for Dispersing the Inhabitants of Nova Scotia Imported into this 
Province into Several Counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, Chester and 
Lancaster, and the Townships thereof, and making Provision for the 
Same,” was introduced. It passed second reading on March 3, and third 
on March 5, the Governor signing it the same day. It was afterwards 
sealed with the Great Seal and entered in the office of Rolls in Law 
Book, No. 3, p. 320. 

An examination of the Act shows that by it there were appointed the 
following gentlemen to order and appoint the disposition of the Acadians : 
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For Philadelphia county, Wm. Griffitts, Jacob Duchee and Thomas Say ; 
for Bucks county, Griffitts Owen, Samuel Brown and Abraham De 
Normandie ; for Chester county, Nathaniel Pennock, Nathaniel Grubb and 
John Hannum; for Lancaster county, Calvin Cooper, James Webb and 
Samuel Le Fevre. 

The essayist then cited several instances of Acadian burial in Lan- 
caster county and his essay was the first time that any local historian knew 
that any Acadians had ever been in Lancaster county. 

The second paper of the day was a lengthy “Historical and Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the famous founder of the town of Manheim, Lancaster 
County, in 1763, Baron William Henry Steigel,” by Dr. J. H. Seiling. The 
author has given the subject years of study and has accumulated an 
immense number of facts concerning this remarkable man. He also 
exhibited numerous examples of the glass and tiles made at the work of 
Steigel, which were most interesting. The wedding ring of Steigel’s wife, 
and many photographic illustrations of houses, churches, and furniture with 
which his name is connected were also shown. 


BILLERICA MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


The work of the Billerica Historical Society in suitably marking his- 
toric sites in the town is progressing. Thus far eight such locations have 
been considered, two of them having already been marked. At the Asa 
Pollard homestead, now the residence of Henry Call at North Billerica, a 
large bowlder was put in place on the lawn fronting the line of the electric 
railroad, and on its hammered front the following inscription appears: — 

Birthplace and House of 
Asa Pollard. 
First to fall at Bunker Hill, 
June 17, 1775. 

The work was done under the direction of officers of the Society, and 
the expense was generously provided for by the brothers of John H. and 
Frank Foster, sons of the late esteemed town treasurer, Dudley Foster, 
Esq., their mother being a descendant of the line of Pollards of which Asa 
was a member. 

The “Washington Tablet” has just been placed upon the huge 
trunk of the ancestral oak, situated upon the roadside nearly opposite the 
Howe School. This tree is twenty-one feet in circumference at its base 
and one of the largest of its kind. For so many years a familiar landmark 
to our townspeople, it is pleasant to have it thus brought into prominence 
by its association with the event of the visit of Washington to this town. 

The tablet is the work of the Bridgeport Bronze Company of Connec- 
ticut, and is very durable in character, and plain in lettering. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows :— 
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This tree was here 
when 
George Washington 
passed through 
Billerica, Nov. 5, 1789, 

During a tour of 
New England, and is one 
of the 
Original Forest Trees. 

Extract from Washington’s diary: — 

“Mr. Phillips accompanied me from Andover through Bel- 
larika to Lexington. A mile or two from Andover, you descend 
into a pine level, pretty sandy and mixed with swamps, through 
which you ride several miles till you ascend the heights on which 
the town of Bellarika stands, which is so pleasantly situated 10 
miles from Andover.’’ 

This inscription placed here by the Billerica Historical 
Society, 1896. 

The other historical sites under consideration and soon to be acted 
upon by vote of the Society or its directors are the spot on the common at 
the centre of the town, where the first meeting house was erected in the 
year 1660, and combining with that other early historic events in the his- 
tory of the town. 

At the Thomas Ditson homestead it is proposed to erect a tablet or 
inscription to commemorate one of the first outrages committed by the 
British during the Revolution, the tarring and feathering of Thomas Ditson 
of Billerica in the streets of Boston, March 8, 1775, calling forth as it did 
a remonstrance from the selectmen of Billerica that spoke volumes for the 
patriotic spirit of the town. 

The Hancock and Adams retreat at the old Wyman place, situated 
in the southeast part of the town, the John Rogers homestead at North 
Billerica, the old Manning home on the Chelmsford road and the Solomon 
Pollard tavern at the centre, now the residence of Sears J. Cook, are other 
places to be appropriately designated. F. A. M. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF THE PACIFIC:-A meeting of the 
Society was held in Union Square Hall, San’ Francisco, on September 10, 
at which a paper was read by Mr. Henry Lund, Consul for Sweden and 
Norway, entitled +‘ The Balloon Expedition of Andree,” and another, The 
Genuiness of the Jeannette Relics, by Prof. Geo. Davidson, being the 
report of the committee appointed to consider the recently pi blished 
statements of Dr. W. 4. Dall, of Washington, D. C., and other parties, 
casting doubt on the authenticity of the Jeannette relics found in Baffin's 
Bay in 1884. Mr. Lund gave the first full news we have had about the 
Andree attempt to reach the Pole, and the causes leading to its postpone- 
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ment. Camera views of the balloon house, etc., were shown. The com- 
mittee report on the Jeannette relics seems to disprove the published doubt 
concerning them. 

Lt. DeLong’s check book on the Bank of California, San Francisco 
and the package of cancelled checks, returned to him by the bank on closing 
his account, just before the Jeannette sailed, could hardly have reached 
Baffin’s Bay by any other route than the Arctic Ocean. The papers 
were illustrated by a large map of the whole Arctic region, down to 50 
degrees north, including Siberia, Northern Europe and British North 
America, on which Prof. Davidson pointed out the courses of all the 
different North Pole Expeditions. 


THE CONCORD (MASSACHUSETTS) ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY:- 

The Society observed on September 12, the 261st anniversary of the incorp- 
oration of Concord. Hon. Charles E. Walcot, the eminent: historian of the 
town, gave a most interesting oration in the old church on «*The Most 
Illustrious Prisoner of Concord Gaol,” Lieut.-Col. Alexander Campbell, 
who, arriving in the harbor of Boston with re-enforcements for the British 
after their evacuation of the town, was seized by an American privateer, at 
first released on parole, but later immured in Concord jail. Of his suffer- 
ings and hardships there, a most vivid picture was given in his letters to 
Washington. And not the least interesting was Washington’s reply to 
Campbell, and his humane letters to Congress and the Committee of 
Inspecticn and Safety, asking them to mitigate Campbell’s imprisonment 
and accord to him the treatment due an officer of rank and a gentleman. 
Washington finally prevailed and Campbell, after being again placed on 
parole, was at last exchanged. 

This darker side to the condition of prisoners held by Americans 
certainly reveals the fact that even in grand old Concord men were so 
swayed by passion as to be really inhumane. 

At the conclusion of this instructive paper the members and their 
friends went to the old Reuben Brown house, where young ladies in ancient 
costumes served tea and coffee in tiny cups of delicate egg-shell china, such 
as the grand-dames of yore prized, with their linen, as above price. 


THE FAMILY ASSOCIATION OF COL. AND HON. WILLIAM AND 
MARGERY BRAY PEPPERRELL OF KITTERYPOINT, MAINE- 

Over one hundred lineal descendants of Lieut.-Col. William and 
Margery Bray Pepperrell, have recently organized this Society under the 
following articles of agreement : 

We, the descendants of the above, do form ourselves into an association for 
the preservation of the Tomb, care of the Tomb Lot at Kittery Point, to hold 
reunions of the “cousins ” of our clan, and to better perpetuate the honored name 
of Pepperrell. 
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It is suggested that the first reunion of the Pepperrell descendants be held 
at Kittery Point on the 250th anniversary of the town of Kittery,—October 20, 1897: 

The wives and husbands of the descendants will be honorary members of the 
association. 

The Permanent Committee will consist of eight members of each of the 
different branches of the family. 

A small annual contribution from each member will defray the expenses of 
the association. 

Twenty-five of the members are also descendants of Sir William 
Pepperrell, Bart., Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-chief at the Siege 
of Louisburg, 1745, the first American born Baronet of Great Britain. 

Full information can be obtained by addressing Oliver L. Frisbee, 
A. M., Portsmouth, N. H. 

THE LINNZON SCIENTIFIC AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY:— 

This Society located in Lancaster. Pa., met statedly. after asummer 
vacation, on September 26th. S.M. Sener donated specimens of wood 
from an old plank walk laid over 100 years ago, which was unearthed seven 
or eight feet under groundon West Orange street near the Moraviah church, 
Lancaster, where workmen were excavating. Little is known of this walk. 
It is supposed to have been laid over a swamp, but whether for pedestrians 
in general or to allow the soldiers of the Revolution to cross is not known. 
Mrs. L. D. Zell donated flax and hemp fibre grown in Providence town- 
ship early in the present century. Prof. H. J. Roddy read a paper ona 
‘* Proposed Bird Day in Pennsylvania Schools ;” Paul A. Herr one on the 
‘* Adulteration of Food Products ;” Dr. M. W. Raub on a new animal and 
a new bird found for the first time in Lancaster county. 


WATERTOWN Historicat Society:—-It was decided by the di- 
rectors of the Watertown Historical Society to extend the time for 


receiving manuscripts on historical subjects until Oct. 15, for the benefit 
of those who had not had time during the summer to contest for the 
prizes. The subject assigned was “ Watertown’s Revolutionary History 
from April, 1775, to April, 1776.’ 











SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI: 


PENNSYLVANIA SOcIETY.—The new bronze equestrian statue of 
Washington, and accompanying monument erected 
by the Society of Pennsylvania, at the Green street 
entrance of the Philadelphia Park, is now nearly 
finished, but it is likely that the dedication will not 
be held until February 22 of next year, on the 
occasion of Washington’s Birthday anniversary. 

The monument, when completed, will be forty- 
four feet high, the figure of Washington being 
twenty feet in height. The ground plan of the plat- 
form is sixty-one by seventy-four feet, and the pedestal 
seventeen by thirty feet. When finished the monu- 
ment will have cost about $250,000. 

From an oblong platform, six feet six inches high, of Swedish granite, 
and reached on four sides by thirteen steps, symbolical of the thirteen 
original States, rises a pedestal bearing an equestrian statue in bronze of 
General Washington. 

The Father of his Country is represented in the colonial uniform of 
the American army, a large military cloak being thrown artistically around 
his commanding figure. While dignified, the whole conception is full of 
animation. In his left hand Washington holds the reins of his horse, one 
of the animal’s fore feet being raised in the act of moving. 

At the four corners of the platform are fountains served by allegorical 
figures of American Indians representing four rivers—the Delaware, the 
Hudson, thé Potomac and the Mississippi. On the sides each of these 
fountains is guarded by typical American animals, eight in all. At the 
front and back of the pedestal are two allegorical groups. That on the 
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front represents America, seated, and holding in one hand a cornucopia, in 
the other a trident, and having at her feet chains just cast off. She is in 
the act of receiving from her victorious sons the trophies of conquest. 

Below this group is an eagle supporting the arms of the United States. 
The group in the back represents America arousing her sons to a sense of 
their slavery. Below are the arms of Pennsylvania. On the sides of the 
pedestal are two bas-reliefs, one representing the march of the American 
army, the other a western-bound emigrant train. On one side the pedestal 
bears the inscriptions, « Sic Semper Tyrannis ” and “ Per Aspera ad Astra; ” 
on the other, “ Westward the Star of Empire Takes Its Way.” Surround- 
ing the upper portion of the pedestal is the legend, “« Erected by the State 
Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania.” 

The equestrian statute, the figures and bas-relievos, as well as the 
numerous other ornamentations, are of bronze, while the platform, pedestal 
etc., are of Swedish granite. 

SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812: ; 

MARYLAND Sociery.— The Society attended religious services at 
the Protestant Episcopal church of the Messiah, 
at Gay and Fayette streets, Baltimore, in pursu- 
ance of its custom to attend religious services in a 
body on the Sunday preceding the anniversary of 
the battle of North Point. Rev. Peregrine Wroth, 
rector of the church, was assisted in the services 
by Bishop C. C. Penick. 

In his sermon Mr. Wroth made an eloquent 
appeal for patriotism. He pointed out the impor- 
tance of instructing the youth of the land in the 
history of the country and. of the trials, hardships 
and patriotism of the founders of our government. 

Among those who attended the services were Dr. J. D. Inglehart 
David W. Merriken, John R. Wright, Edward T. Daneker, Samuel A. 
Downs, F. W. Schminke, James Hyland, W. B. Huile, Warren Lincoln, 
E. Christhilf, George Herpel, Jeremiah T. Hooper, W. S. Long, John Roy 
Joseph T. Hall, C. C. Sadtler, J. W. Robinson, Samuel Webb, and John 
A. Webber. 

The Society of the War of 1812 celebrated September 12, “ De- 
fender’s Day,” by a banquet at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, at which 
Vice-President John M. Dulany, in the absence of President Edwin 
Warfield, presided, with Mayor Hooper upon his right, and Rev. Peregrine 
Wroth upon his left, and whom, with Captain James Hooper, the only 
survivor of the war of 1812-1815 present, and who is now in his ninety- 


third year, were the invited guests. Captain Hooper, as well known, 
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served as a powder boy during the bombardment of Fort McHenry upon 
one of the American vessels commanded by his father. 

Others present were Hon. William M. Marine, James E. Stuart, Gen. 
James M. Anderson, Francis P. Stevens, Samuel F. Hill, C. Hopewell 
Warner, F. Schimke, Capt. Joseph C. Hall, John S. Wilson, D. W. 
Merrikin, L. P. Griffith, Richard Contee, John E. Hough, Dr. A. K. Hadel, 
John R. Wright, Augustus Bouldin, Ezekiel Mills, Jr., R. L. Gill, John B. 
Keplinger, Robert T. Smith, Samuel F. Primrose, John H. Morgan, Dr. 
J. D. Iglehart, C. W. Buckingham, J. Appleton Wilson, Thomas J. 
Hooper and S. A. Downs. 

Mayor Hooper, who was Called upon as the chief executive of the 
city, said he had been thinking what the Baltimore of the present looked 
like to such men as Captain James Hooper and General James M. 
Anderson, as compared to the Baltimore of their boyhood—old Boltimore— 
and that he felt he would much rather hear from them in reminiscence 
than to attempt to make a speech himself. 


General Anderson was then called upon and gave an interesting talk 
of the appearance of Baltimore when it had no more than 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, both as regards its topography and otherwise, and suggested in 
connection with the fact that the hill in Patterson Park, where the old 
breastwork still stands, was about the only one which had not been 
altered, that the Society should erect a column to mark the spot. 


A standing toast was drunk to Captain James Hooper, who bowed 
his thanks, leaving it to Mr. Francis P. Stevens to respond for him, in 
doing which Mr. Stevens drew a contrast between the arms in use in the 
days of 1812 and of the present, as showing the great stride made in that 
respect. He commented somewhat sharply on the fact that the Battle 
Monument was not decorated for the day, and thata little bit of a flag only, 
“a piece of a flag,” as someone had said, had floated from the City Hall, 
and said it did not show, to his mind, a right kind of recognition for the 
memory of the men who had saved Baltimore from the invaders. 

Rev. Mr. Wroth, who preached the annual sermon to the Society on 
September 6, was called upon, and in response to the thought expressed by 
Mr. Stevens said he thought Baltimore perhaps did not appear to honor 
as she should the memory of the brave set of men who rallied to the city’s 
defense in her days of danger and in contrast spoke of the fact that Mr. 
Robert Rennert, a foreign-born citizen, had in days past delighted to 
honor the old survivors of that defense. Mr. Wroth aroused applause 
when he said that as a minister of the Prince of Peace, perhaps he should 
not speak so strongly in regard to war, but that he thought “ patriotism 
was closely allied to religion.” He also said that perhaps he ought to be a 
member of the Society, as his grandfather was a soldier of the War of 1812. 

Hon. William M. Marine made a stirring and patriotic speech, going 
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over the principal features of the battle, and the gallant defense made by 
the citizens of Baltimore, and eliciting much enthusiasm from those 
present. It was the principal address of the evening. 

Previous to the banquet vice-president Dulany welcomed the mem- 
bers, and spoke feelingly of the absence of several of the members of the 
Society who had died within the year and among whom were Commander 
Felix McCurley, U. S. N., General Charles A. Reynolds, U. S. A., and Mr. 
Frank Morling. Hon. William M. Marine also read an original poem 
descriptive of the battle of North Point. 

Dr. Iglehart read a number of letters of regret, one from President 
Edwin Warfield of the Society, who was absent on account of the recent 
death of his mother; from Governor Lowndes, who was unable to be 
presgnt on account of a previous engagement, and President-General John 
Cadwalader of the national organization. 

The committee of arrangements were Dr. J. D. Iglehart, chairman; 
Messrs. John M. Dulany, J. N. Morgan, R. L. Gill, E. Mills, Jr., Augustus 
Bouldin and John B. Keplinger. 


NEw YorK Society.—The first annual meeting of the Society of the 
War 1812 inthe State of New York, was held September 11, 1896, 
in the Court House, H. K. Averill, Jr., president, presiding. This was 
essentially a business meeting. Officers elected for the ensuing year were: 


president, H. K. Averill, Jr.; vice-presidents, G. H. Beckwith, Geo. C. 
Baker, Hiram Walworth and H. D. Graves; secretary, Sylvester b. Miller ; 
treasurer, Nathan H. Jones; registrar, Henry Harmon Noble; historian, 
Col. G, F. Nichols; members of Board of Direction, H. W. Cady, O. T. 
Larkin and Dr. Thos. B. Nichols. 


A provisional set of by-laws was adopted. 

Capt. Henry Hobart Bellas, secretary-general of the General Society 
was present from Philadelphia and gave much valuable advice and 
assistance and the Society was warmly commended by him for the forward 
stand it had taken. 

Capt. Bellas was the guest of Col. Nichols. Geo. Comstock Baker, 
from Albany, and Thos. W. Moore a great-grandson of Gen. Mooers, 
were present. 

In the afternoon, G. H. Beckwith drove Capt. Bellas and a party of 
the officers of the Society to the historic places in the vicinity, showing 
their distinguished visitor the battlefield of the siege of Plattsburgh. 
MILITARY SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF I812. 

The December 1895 number of the REGISTER contained an article on 
the organization of the Society and the following letter may, therefore, be 
given in full with advantage to all concerned. 

Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., President of “ The Military Society of the War of 1812,” 


Sir; — I am apprised by the daily newspapers that you have appointed a com- 
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mittee to investigate the matters and things connected with the founding and 
organization of the above-named * Military Society of the War of 1812,” of which 
you are President. 

I hasten to say that this seems to me an admirable method of closing all possi- 
ble discussion as to the origin of that Society, and that I will cheerfully appear 
before said committees at any or all of its sessions, as it may summon me, and will 
bring with me all papers, documents and correspondence relating to the founding 
of that Society in the winter of 1891-2 (which was prior, I think, to your personal 
and official knowledge of the same). 

Respectfully yours, 
APPLETON MorRGAN, Late Secretary. 

MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES: 
MAINE COMMANDERY.—The September meeting of the Commandery 
was held at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, Sep- 
tember 4, Paymaster William H. Andrews, com- 
mander, in the chair. Among those present were 
Gen. Geo. L. Beal, Gen. Selden Connor, Lieut.-Col. 
William Hemstreet, Col. M. A. Cochrane, Sixth 
Infantry, U. S. A., Col. W. W. Whitcomb, Col. 
H. H. Burbank, Col. S. H. Allen, Gen, C. F. 
Mattocks, Capt. J. D. Anderson, Lieyt. C. O. 
Hunt, Col. Geo. D. Bisbee, Maj. H. S. Melcher 
Maj. W. H. Green, Capt. C. W. Ford, Capt. Geo. 
‘ . W. Verrill, Lieut. S. F. French, Capt. Hillman 
Smith, Captain John O. Johnson, Maj. S. W. Thaxter, Maj. C. H. Boyd, 
Lieut. W. H. Roberts, Hon. E. B. Mallett, Capt. T. J. Little, Maj. H. S. 
Burrage, Capt. Hebron Mayhew, Maj. Ira Berry, Jr., Mr. Edward D. 
Noyes, Lieut. H. B. Sawyer, Capt. A. P. Turner, Capt. T. P. Beals, Capt. 

Charles C. Graham. 

The following were elected members of the first class: 

Victor Wells McFarlane, private 7th Regiment, New York, S. N. G., 
1862; first Lieut. and Adjt. 72nd New York; transferred as supernumerary 
to the 165th New York Vols., Sept. 8, 1862; major 17th New York, 
S. N. G., July 25, 1863; mustered out Aug. 13, 1863, at the expiration of 
period of service. Greenville, Maine. 

Edwin Ilsley, Lieut.-Col. 5th Maine Vol. Inf., May, 1861 ; resigned Sep- 
tember, 1861 ; Adjt. 12th Maine Vol. Inf., Nov. 11, 1861; Lieut.-Col. same 
regiment, Aug. 1862; Adjt-Gen. of Gen. Shepley’s Brigade , commanded 
the regiment at the siege of Port Hudson and was wounded; mustered out 
at Savannah, Ga., March,.1866; served in Virginia and Louisiana. Lim- 
erick, Maine. 

Chaplain R. L. Howard, of Limerick, after the dinner, read a very 
interesting paper entitled “« The Vicksburg Campaign, including the Siege 
and Surrender.” 
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MINNESOTA COMMANDERY.—Members of the Loyal Legion from all 
parts of the country were entertained September 9, by the Minnesota 
Commandery in its handsome rooms in the Ryan Annex. An informal 
reception was held all day, and the rooms were open at all hours during 
the Encampment for.the convenience of members of the Legion. After 
the citizens’ reception to Gen. Walker, September the receiving party 
were entertained by the Minnesota Commandery, and there was a notable 
attendance, including Mrs. John A. Logan, Commander-in-Chief Walker, 
Mrs. Walker, Gen. Sickles, Gen. R. A. Alger and Gen. Brooke, U. S. A. 
Capt. Jack Crawford, the “poet scout,” recited one of his latest poems, 
entitled “Corporal Bill.” The Modoc Club of Topeka, Kan., also 
entertained the distinguished guests of the Legion and were enthusiastically 
applauded. Among the Loyal Legion members who registered were the 
following: C. H. Ross, Milwaukee, Commander of the Wisconsin Loyal 
Legion ; Gen. Lester S. Willson, Bozeman, Mont., Department Commander ; 
Wm. B. Keeler, Chicago, 35th lowa; Freeman Connor, Chicago, 49th 
Wis.; Joseph W. Sanderson, Quincy, Ill., 3d Pa. Art.; W. DeW. Pingle, 
Hastings, Minn., 9th N. Y. E. A.; E. R. Montfort, Cincinnati, 75th Ohio; 
Geo. H. Patrick, Montgomery, Ala., 82d U. S.C. T.; M. D. Wickersham, 
Mobile, g9th Ohio ; J. M. Tucker, Hastings ; Chas. P. Lincoln, Washington, 
D. C., 19th Mich.; J. H. Huntoon, Washington, D. C., 12th N. H.; Gen. 
Dan Sickles, New York; Gen. Russell A. Alger, Detroit, Mich.; E. L. 
Zalinski, U. S. A., retired, and others. 

The Minnesota Commandery is noted for its hospitality upon all 
occasions, and during the national meeting of the order a few years ago 
they made for themselves a reputation in this respect that spread all over 
the United States. During the encampment just closed they have fairly 
outdone themselves. The Minnesota Commandery will occupy a warm 
place in many a heart as a result of its generous yet unassuming 
courtesy and the completeness of its hospitable offices on this occasion. 
For the complete success of all the arrangements much credit is due to 
Maj. G. Q. White, the registrar of the Commandery, who was always on 
hand. 

WISCONSIN COMMANDERY.—The Board of officers and committee 
have arranged for a scheme of exercises for the season of 1896-97 which 
in the main, is as follows: On October 7, “ The Early Days of Our Cavalry 
in the Army of the Republic” by Surgeon Walter Kempster. This address 
was followed by remarks by Maj. Moses Harris and Lieut. George H. Chase. 
At the November meeting, an address will be given by Lieut. Dwight W. 
Keyes on ‘* 1861—The First Wisconsin Cavalry United States Volunteers, 
Its Organization and Move to the Front.” Short addresses will be given 
by Lieut. Edward Ferguson and Col. C. D. Cleveland of Oshkosh. At the 
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December meeting, known in the circle of the commanderv as ‘ Elder 
Son’s Night,” Gen. Henry Harnden of Madison, who captured the president 
of the Confederacy, will give a paper on that subject. Adjt.-Gen. Charles King 
will give an address on ‘‘A Boy’s Recollection of Our Great Generals.” 
The meeting of Feb. 3, the first meeting in 1897. will be the ‘+ Lincoln 
meeting.” It will be characterized by a reception and banquet to the 
members and their ladies, and an address on Lincoln. At the March 
meeting Col. C. D. Cleveland will read a paper, ‘‘ Heavy Artillery Regi- 
ments in the Defences of Washington and in the Field.” At the April 
meeting Col. E. B. Gray will deliver an address on ‘‘ The Last Effort of 
the Rebellion.” The speaker at the May meeting will be Capt. George E. 
Sutherland. 
MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NATIONAL COMMANDERY. — The design 
of the Diploma of Companionship in the 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
States has been accepted. The diploma will 
be surrounded by an emblematic border, con- 
taining scenes from the four foreign wars of 
this country, as follows: For the War of the 
Revolution, the surrender at Yorktown; for the 


war with Tripoli, the bombardment of Tripoli; 
for the War of 1812, the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry ; and for the Mexican War, the storm- 
ing of Chapultepec. 


NEw YORK COMMANDERY.— Messrs. 

George J. Gould, John B. Holland and Ed- 

ward Gould, of New York, and James T. Sands, of St. Louis, have 
been admitted to Hereditary Companionship in the Order. 

Maj. Gen. Gustavus W. Smith, who recently died at the City of New 
York, was a Veteran Companion of the Military Order of Foreign Wars of 
the United States New York Commandery, in right of his active service 
as a commissioned officer in the Mexican War. Gen. Smith was one of 
the original incorporators of the Order. 

At the September meeting of the Council of the Military Order of 
Foreign Wars of the United States New York Commandery, the following 
gentlemen were admitted to Hereditary Companionship in the Order: 
}fon. Ashbel P. Fitch, Major General John Watts Kearny, U.S. A., Henry 
D. Babcock, Edwin Guild, Captain Rufus King, U.S. A., Samuel 
Rossiter Beets, Henry Thayer Drowne, Richard B. Ferris, Thomas 
Savage Clay, William M. Sweeny, and Philip Livingston, of New York; 
Achilles H. Pugh, of Cincinnati, O., and Frederick Frelinghausen and 
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Walter Chandler, of New Jersey. Veteran Companionship was conferred on 
General Samuel B. French, in right of personal services as a commissioned 
officer in the Mexican War. 

A committee consisting of Judge Advocate, Frank M. Avery, Jacob 
Van Wyck and J. Kennsett Olyphant, with Commander David Banks, ex 
officio, reported in reference to a series of monthly receptions to be given 
by the Commandery at the city of New York during the winter of 1896-7. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMANDERY. — Mr. William L. Willey, of Boston, 
is acting as State Secretary for Massachusetts in organizing a Massachu- 
setts Commandery of the Military Order of Foreign Wars. Among those 
who will apply for a charter for this Commandery at the next meeting of 
the National Council are Edward H. Eldredge, John Couper Edwards, 
William Lithgow Willey, Rodney Macdonough, Samuel K. Williams and 
Allen Arnold, of Boston; as Hereditary Companions Gen. Z. B. Tower, of 
Cohasset, Mass., who served as Lieutenant and Major in the Mexican War, 
and Maj. Gen. Albion P. Howe, of Cambridge, Mass., who served as Major 
General in the Mexican War. 

Mr. Willey’s address is 17 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA COMMANDERY. — Prof. Edward F. Holden, LL. D., State 
Secretary of California, reports that application for a charter for a Cali- 
fornia Commandery of the Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
States will be made at the next meeting of the National Council. Among 
those who will be charter members of this Commandery, in addition to 
Prof. Holden, are A. S. Hubbard, Secretary of California Historical Soci- 
ety, Gen. W. H. Dimond, F. B. Washington, E. R. Dimond, Hons Robert 
Y. Hayne, and William Alvord, President of Bank of California. 


FLORIDA COMMANDERY.— The preliminary work of organizing the 
Florida Commandery of the Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
States has been successfully concluded by Lieut. J. H. Bull, U.S. N., the 
State Secretary, and a charter of this Commandery will be granted at the 
next meeting of the National Council. 

Among the charter members will be the following: Lieut. James H. 
Bull, U.S.N, W. O. H. Sheppard, VanWyck S. bull, John Gardner 
Quimby, Gould Hoyt Bull, Ensign John Rufus Edie, U.S. N., Lieut. Com- 
mander James Russell Selfridge, U. S. N., Lieut. Augustus C. Almy, U.S.N., 
James Hunter Bull. 

NEW JERSEY COMMANDERY.— Capt. Rufus Ring, U.S. A., of Eliza- 
beth, N.J., is the State Secretary of the Military Order of Foreign Wars 
of the United States for that State? Capt. King is engaged in the prelimi- 
nary work of forming the New Jersey Commandery of the Order. 








COLONIAL PERIOD. 


SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS. 


CoLorapo Society. — The following circular sent out by the Histo- 


rian is indicative of the very active interest 
taken in colonial history by Societies in non- 
colonial States : 
“The Society of Colonial Wars in the 
State of Colorado, being situated at such a 
great distance from all sources of information 
on colonial history and genealogy — and _ there 
being many persons resident here, but born in 
the east and descended from colonial ancestors 
— have opened for the benefit of the public and 
those interested in historical and genealogical 
matters, a public library, devoted exclusively 
to the subjects of American history and gene- 
alogy. The Society has secured very desirable rooms at the above address, 
and have already quite a number of volumes on the above subjects, which 
have already been, although so few in number a source of much informa- 
tion and interest to many persons. 

In this connection the Society requests donations towards its library 
of books, MMS., genealogical charts and other literature. In donating to 
this library you will greatly aid in the patriotic work undertaken by the 
Colorado Society, and will be of very great assistance to many people who 
are intensely interested in these subjects and yet who are so far from the 
sources of legitimate information that they are unable to pursue their 
studies and researches as they would desire. 

Kindly address or commuicate with 

MAURY NICHOLS, Lieutenant Seventh U.S. Infantry. 
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Historian Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Colorado, Room 
605 Boston Building, Denver, Col. 

Committee on Historical Documents and Library: 

JosEPH FARRAND TUTTLE, JR., 

EDWARD LOWELL KELLY, 

JoHN WRIGHT BARROWS.” 

SOCIETY OF MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS. 

ILLINOIS SocieTy.—An Illinois branch of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants, which was organized in New York in 1894, with a member- 
ship of seventy-five persons, is to be started in Chicago. Society in 
Chicago has been on the alert to learn who were eligible for membership. 
It was ascertained that one prospective member—a woman—was descended 
from not less than ten of the original Mayflowerers. After careful 
search only fifteen eligibles have been found, as follows: Edward 
Milton Adams, George Whitfield Newcomb, Josiah Lewis Lombard, 
Hempstead Washburne, Mervyn Edward Johnstone, Mrs. Seymour Morris, 
Charles Ridgely, Professor Victor Clifton Alderson, Lester Orestes 
Goddard, Rev. James Gibson Johnson, John Smith Sargent, John Alder 
Spoor, William Studdingham Tucker, William Wallace Strong, Scott 
Jordan. No other descendants of the original Pilgrim fathers are known 
to live in Illinois. The organization of the Society will be made a social 


event of importance this fall, many delegates from the New York society 
being expected to be present. 


MASSACHUSETTS SociETY.—A business meeting of the board of 
assistants of the Society of Mayflower Descendants was held September 
16, in the Parker House, Boston. The Hon. E. S. Barrett occupied the 
chair. The number admitted brings the membership up to the eighty 
mark. 

A committee of seven was appointed by the board to make arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting and banquet on Nov. 21. 

The only other business of importance transacted was. drafting the 
names of successful applicants, as follows : Miss Emma Frances Foster of 
Boston, George Adelbert Alden of Boston, John Marshall Newton, Cin- 
cinnati, O., Dr. Thomas Bradford Drew of Plymouth, Frederick Clark 
Mosely of Boston, Mrs. Mary Ruggles Mixter of Boston, Mrs. Lucia Alden 
Bradford Knapp of Plymouth, Miss Mary Frances Edson of Boston, the 
Hon. Allan Rogers of Gloucester, Mrs. Harriet Westcott Lawrie of Loston, 
Andrew Westcott Lawrie of Boston, Mrs. Mabel Lancaster Harwood of 
Newton, George Eliot Richardson ‘of Wellesley Hills, Mrs. Emma Wad- 
leigh Allen of Hyde Park, Mrs. Louise Lawrence Fitch of Rochester, 
N. Y., Henry Southworth Shaw of Boston, Alfred Lyman Darrow of 
Boston and Miss Fanny Gay Darrow of Boston. 
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*,* About 30 members of the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in Massachusetts were called to order at 8 o’clock on the evening of 
September 30, in the Hotel Vendome, Boston, by Gov. Gamaliel Bradford. 
First came a short business meeting, when reports were presented and 
some slight alterations were made in the by-laws. 

Then the secretary, George Bowman, presented the project of the 
hour, which is to give in the near future a grand historical entertainment, 
giving illustrated scenes in the history of New England from 1620. 

The history of this State and Boston will be the principal thing. The 
scenes are to be enacted by the lineal descendants of the Pilgrims. None 
of the hackneyed pictures are to be produced except a few which are too 
important to be left out. 

It is proposed to use the proceeds for the preservation of historic 
places; for the publication of manuscripts and the erection of monuments. 
Other patriotic societies are to be asked to assist. Action was taken by 
the Society approving the project and recommending it to the board of 
assistants. The Society, although only a few months old, already has had 
145 applications and in its treasury contains $760. 


REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 


Society SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: 


COLORADO SociETy.—This Society was organized at the book-store 
of Kelly & Westling, Denver, on July 4th, 
1896. Subsequently the following officers were 
elected : president, J. F. Tuttle, Jr., 112 Chees- 
man Block, Denver ; vice-presidents, W. F. 
Slocum, D. D., Colorado Springs, T. W. Cris- 
sey, Denver, A. S. Dwight, Pueblo ; secretary, 
W. M. Spears, 957 So. Washington Ave., 
Denver ; treasurer, Waterman Hunt, Denver; 
registrar, E. L. Kelly, Denver, chaplain, Prof. 
W. F. Steele, University Park, board of mana- 
gers: chairman, Geo. L. Cannon, Denver, H. 
M. Houghton, Dr. C. F. Dodge, Denver, C. H. 
Stickney, Pueblo, A. C. Moulton, Meeker, W. 
I. Locke, F. B. Locke, E. B. Clark, E. F. 
Kelly. Committee on membership: Prof. Geo. 
L. Cannon, H. M. Houghton, Dr. C. F. Dodge, 
Dr. Wm. R. Whitehead. 

EDMUND LOWELL KELLY, “egistrar. 


CALIFORNIA SocieEty.—Never before in its history has the Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution of California had such an enjoy- 
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able and successful annual banquet as the one given at the California 
Hotel, San Francisco, on September 19. Fully a hundred and ten 
gentlemen sat down to the banquet table in the large dining-room on the 
first floor.” The room was tastefully decorated with flowers and flags, and 
many elaborately designed center pieces were placed here and there along 
the banquet tables. 

Ex-Supreme Justice E. W. McKinstry, President of the Society, was 
the toastmaster and, as the banquet was a formal observance of the 
1ooth anniversary of Washington’s farewell address to the American people, 
he took occasion to briefly speak of the character and services of Wash- 
ngton, the remarkable career and development of the United States and 
the benefit of such societies as the Sons of American Revolution in 
keeping at red heat patriotic devotion to the country and its institutions. 

He then introduced Horace Davis, who replied to the toast “« The Day 
We Celebrate.” He was listened to with rapt attention in his extended 
analysis of Washington’s address and its significance in this year of this 
republic. Edward P. Cole, in his reply to the toast “ Virginia, the Home 
of Washington,” made a happy effort. The Rev. E. J. Du Puy spoke on 
‘‘The Allied Armies in the American Revolution,” after which Alfred 
Wilkie sang a ballad, ‘«* The Sword of Bunker Hill.” 

The principal speaker of the evening was Mr. William M. Bunker, 
editor and publisher of the San Francisco Daily Report, who spoke very 
interestingly on ‘‘The Spirit of the Times.” The last speech of the 
evening was made by Captain Charles A. Sumner on the subject of “« The 
American Flag ” and the exercises closed with three cheers for the flag. 

The occasion was inspiring and reflected credit not alone on the 
California Society, but especially upon that brave and gallant soldier and 
enial gentleman, Colonel A. S. Hubbard, to whose intelligent enterprise 
and tireless energy the Society is indebted for its existence. Colonel 
Hubbard started the California Society in 1876, and had the pleasure of 
seeing it attain a numerical strength of 200. He has also seen the 
organization gain power and influence, and to-day realized that it is in its 
infancy, and within the next 12 months will take a splendid stride of 
progress. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY.—At the suggestion of the Massachusetts 
Society, a committee was appointed at the last annual town meeting of 
Wayland to identify and mark the graves of Revolutionary soldiers in the 
old graveyard of that town. Wayland was until 1780 a part of the town 
of Sudbury, and the graveyard referred to was the original burial ground 
of Sudbury and the site of the first church, built in 1640. 

The committee have recently completed their investigations and have 
succeeded in identifying forty-seven graves of Revolutionary soldiers, 
which are to be marked by the iron cross of the S.A. R. Of these twenty- 
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four fought at Lexington and Concord and six at Bunker Hill. There are 
but few of the old Wayland families not thus represented among the gray 
slate stones of the hillside graveyard, and many of them by several names 
—thus of the name of Damon are five, Heard, four, Maynard, four, 
Cutting, three, Rutter, three. Of fifty-three gravestones of the Revolu- 


tionary period examined, six only bore names not on the town muster 
rolls. 


*,* The members of the Old Middlesex Chapter held a meeting on 
September 22, and voted to celebrate the battle of Yorktown and the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis with a banquet October 26, instead of 
October 19th, as the State organization visits Newburyport that day. 

CONNECTICUT SOcIETY.—The Connecticut Society has made an 
appropriate offer of the old Trumbull war office at Lebanon to that town 
for literary purposes. The building is a historic one and ought to be 
preserved as a memorial to the famous war Governor of Connecticut, but 
there is no reason why it should not meanwhile be put to such a good use 
as this. The town authorities of Lebanon should accept the offer of the 
Society without hesitation. Nothing conduces more to the maintenance of 
the spirit of patriotism for which “Brother Jonathan” and his con- 
temporaries so valiantly contended than the spread of popular intelligence. 
And there is no better public educator than a free library. 

NEW YORK Society.—The Empire State Society has issued in hand- 
some form Washington’s farewell address in honor of the centennial 
anniversary of its publication. The book gives also the text of the original 
document, thus showing the changes which Washington made. As the 
address itself is in the Lenox Library, Edward Hagaman Hall, registrar of 
the Society, was able to compare the printed copy with the original and 
vouches for the entire accuracy of the book in spelling, punctuation and 
capitalization. The spelling and capitalization of the same words is not 
always uniform. 


MAINE Society.—At a meeting of the board of managers of the 
Society held Sept. 5, at Portland, the following were elected members of 
the Society: Mr. William Seward Oliver of Portland, Mr. William Prebel 
Carr, Portland, M. Frederick Holcomb Moses, Bucksport. Mr. Frank 
Carroll Burrill, Ellsworth, Rev. Oliver Haley Fernald, D. D., Searsport. 
A committee was appointed with reference to a suitable observance of the 
centenary of Washington’s farewell address, Sept.19. 


*,* The Sons of the American Revolution held a meeting at Portland, 
September 17, to observe the centennial of Washington’s farewell address. 
The meeting was held in the rooms of the Maine Historical Society in the 
Public Library building. 

The programme consisted of the reading of Washington's farewell 
address by Col. Fred Dov, and an address by Augustus F. Moulton, Esq. 
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SocrEty SONS O¥ THE REVOLUTION. 

WIsconsiIN SOCIETY.— Miss Eve E. Robinson of Waukesha has 

been awarded the $25 in gold offered by the Wisconsin Sons of the Revo- 

lution for the best essay by a High School graduate 

of 1896. Miss Robinson wrote under the nom de 

plume of Eleanor Graham. Her essay was one of 

the eight submitted prior to July ro, the ninth being 

too late for acceptance. The essays were on “ The 

Causes and Events which led to the War of the 

American Revolution,” the subject given by the com- 

mittee. The number of essays submitted in the 

competition was a disappointment to the committee; 

) itis also a notable fact that not one of the nine 

essays submitted was from a Milwaukee competitor- 

The judges were the members of the committee ; 

Frank T. Terry, Geo. H. Noyes, and Wm. W. Wight. 
PENNSYLVANIA—GERMAN SOCIETY: 

During December 1890 and January 1891 articles appeared in a num- 

ber of Lancaster and Philadelphia newspapers advocating the formation 
of a Society to be composed of those of early 
German descent resident in Pennsylvania. On 
February 14, 1891, a number of gentlemen 
from various sections of the State met in Lan- 
caster and decided to issue a call for a meet- 
ing to be held in that cityon February 26 as 
an informal conference. On that date a gen- 
eral call was issued for a meeting which assem- 
bled on April 15, 1891, when there were in 
attendance over a hundred prominent jurists, 
lawyers, doctors, ministers and laymen, who 
organized a Society, which was called the 

Pennsylvania-German Society. 

The object of the organization is to perpetuate the memory and foster 
the principles and virtues of the German ancestors of its members and to 
promote social intercourse among the latter; also to collect and preserve 
existing documents and monuments relating to the history and genealogy 
of the Pennsylvania-Germans. The membership is composed of regular, 
associate and honorary members. Regular members must be a direct 
descendant of a Swiss or German emigrant to Pennsylvania prior to the 
year 1800. Associate members may be elected if of German descent, 
naturalized and resident in the State not less than ten years. Persons 
who have made study of Pennsylvania-German history may be elected to 
honorary membership. 
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A constitution and by-laws were formulated and officers elected, to 
serve until the annual meeting next preceding, which was held in Harris- 
burg in October 1891, the second Wednesday of that month being desig- 
nated as the time and place of holding said annual meetings. The first 
annual meeting was held in Harrisburg, the 1892 meeting in Lebanon, 
the 1893 meeting in York, the 1894 meeting in Reading, the 1895 meet- 
ing in Bethlehem, the 1896 meeting will be held in Philadelphia on 
October 15, when the Society will be the guests of .the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society. 

The Society has issued five octavo volumes of “Proceedings and 
Addresses,” each one of which contains close on to 300 pages, printed on 
the finest paper and handsomely illustrated. A sixth volume is in prepara- 
tion and will be issued in time for the coming meeting, which as already 
stated will assemble in Philadelphia on the 15th of October. 

The organization has adopted and issued a beautiful insignia which 
is distinctively emblematic of the origin of the membership. It consists 
of the double-headed eagle of the old German empire, sable, having dis- 
played on its breast the arms of the Province of Pennsylvania, silver, the 
whole suspended by a gold and black ribbon one and a half inches in 
displayed length. Accompanying the insignia is a rosette of gold and 
black. S. M. SENER. 
SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — The first meeting since last June of the Donegal 

Chapter was held at Conestoga Park pavilion on 
September 9. The Chapter was there entertained 
by Miss Martha B. Clark. 

The members to a great number assembled 
at the pavilion at 10.30. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. A contribution 
of ten dollars from the funds of the Chapter was 
voted towards building a D. A. R. home in Wash- 
ington. Five dollars was also voted to assist in 
planting thirteen trees in Golden Gate Park, Cali- 
fornia. They are to be taken from Valley Forge 

and planted in the park by the San Francisco Chapter to represent the 
thirteen original States. 

Miss Frazer announced a gift of $25 to the Chapter from Miss Mary 
Ross. She suggested that the sum be set apart and each year added to, 
thus forming the nucleus of a ‘fund which in the future might provide a 
home or library for the Chapter, and that it be known as the “ Mary Ross 
Fund.” By giving the fund her name the Chapter would not only perpet- 

‘uate Miss Ross’s name, but also that of her grandfather, George Ross, he 
having been the only signer of the Declaration from Lancaster: Miss 
Ross is an honorary member of the Chapter and the last living descendant 
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by the name of Ross of her distinguished grandfather; and it would be 
well for the Chapter to perpetuate his name and honor his generous grand- 
daughter in that way. A resolution to that effect was unanimously adopted 
and the “ Mary Ross Fund ” established. 

Mrs. Wm. P. Brinton read an interesting historical neper on Saint 
James Church, prepared by E. P. Brinton, Esq. 

The nomination of officers for the ensuing year took place, after which 
the meeting adjourned. The members were then served with luncheon. 
The meeting was out of the usual order, being held in the open air, and 
was pronounced by all to have been most enjoyable. 

The next meeting will be at the home of Mrs. George N. Reynolds, 
North Duke Street, October ro. 


*,* Valley Forge Chapter met on Monday afternoon September 7, at 
the residence of Mrs. J. A. Strasburger, Norristown, and the Schwenks- 
ville reunion of the Montgomery County Historical Society on September 16. 

Mrs. Ellen Knox Fornance read a very interesting paper on the change 
of name of Egypt street, Norristown, to Main street. 


*,* The annual meeting of Donegal Chapter for election of officers for 
the ensuing year, was held atthe home of Mrs. George N. Reynolds, 
Lancaster. After the minutes of the last meeting had been read 
and approved, and the routine of business transacted, Miss Frazer, Mrs. 
M. N. Robinson and Mrs. Amos H. Mylin were appointed tellers to com- 
pute the vote for officers. The balloting proceeded and the count showed 
the following had been elected: Regent, Mrs. Sarah B. Carpenter ; vice 
regent, Mrs. Susan M. Brinton; recording secretary, Miss Susan Slay- 
maker; corresponding secretary, Miss Sarah W. Walker ; registrar, Miss 
Susan M. K. Stanley; treasurer, Miss M. Louise Rohrer; historian, Miss 
Martha B. Clark; assistant historian, Mrs. Annie C. Rohrer. The board 
of management consists of Miss Sarah S. Long, Mrs. George Nauman, 
Mrs. E. M. Brubaker, Mrs. Rose B. Ilyus, Mrs. Lydia Diller, Mrs. M. S. 
Slaymaker, Mrs. E. Enfield Walker, Miss Margaret J. Wiley. 

After the election an able paper was read by Miss Clark on “Ephrata 
Before the Revolution.” The meeting adjourned when luncheon was served 
by Mrs. Reynalds. The following members were present: Mrs. Wm. P. 
Brinton, Mrs. Wm. A. Heitshu, Mrs. W. D. Stauffer, Mrs. Robert M. Slay- 
maker, Mrs. Frank Fon Der Smith, Mrs. Silas K. Eshleman, Mrs. Amos H. 
Mylin, Mrs. D. B. Case, Mrs. H. E. Slaymaker, Mrs. Henry Carpenter; 
Mrs. M. N. Robinson, Miss E. B. Ilyus, Mrs. Du Bois Rohrer, Mrs. Wm. 
Deming, Miss Gara, Miss M. Louise Rohrer, Miss Lillian Evans, Miss 
Clark, Miss Frazer, Miss Sarah W. Walker, Miss S. R. Slaymaker, Miss 
Diller. 

*.* In the presence of several hundred people, near the old 
Merion’ Meeting Lower Merion, Montgomery county, Sepetember 16, 
there was unveiled, with patriotic display, a handsome red granite 
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memorial stone, erected by Merion 

Chapter, Daughters of the American cr ga if) 
Revolution, to mark the ground NCAMPED SEPTemnen we Y 
where Washington’s army encamped 

on September 14, 1777—just I1I9 

years before. 

The stone was erected on the 

edge of the lawn of Mr. and Mrs. 

Samuel R. McDowell’s residence on 

Montgomery Avenue, and just west 

of the Old Lower Merion Meeting ~ 

House. The ground was presented “al 

to the Chapter by Samuel R. Mc- sy 46 wat 
Dowell. 

This place is where the Continental army spent the night and a few 
hours while on the march from West Philadelphia to their famous winter 
quarters in Valley Forge. The immediate neighborhood was the scene of 
many skirmishes between the British under Lord Cornwallis, who sought 
to break in on Washington’s men, and the Pennsylvania militia, com- 
manded by General Potter, who successfully fought them off throughout 
the whole winter. 

Mrs. Munyon rapped for order with a historic gavel made of some 
old planking from the meeting house built by the Friends over 200 years 
ago. 

Gathered around her on the platform were sister members of the 
Society, including several from the Philadelphia Chapter. 

The ceremonies began at 2.30 o’clock with patriotic airs by the 
Wyoming Band, of Philadelphia, stationed on a stand draped with Ameri- 
can flags. Mrs. J. M. Munyon, regent of Merion Chapter, presided, and 
made some introductory remarks, which\ were followed by a prayer by 
Rev. Charles S. Olmstead, rector of St. Asaph’s Episcopal Church, Bala. 

Hon. Jacob Weidel, mayor of Reading, delivered a short address 
He congratulated Merion Chapter on the work they had accomplished. 

Miss Harvey read the historical paper, giving the facts and dates 
which led the Chapter to erect the memorial stone on the 119th anniversary 
of Washington’s encampment on this spot. 

Next followed the unveiling. While the band played the Star 
Spangled Banner, Mrs. Munyon pulled away the flag which covered the 
shaft. The flag itself was an object of interest, being patterned after the 
one made by Betsy Ross. Each of its thirteen stars was cut by one of the 
charter members of the Chapter, and the topmost star was the work of 
Mrs. Louise Heston Paxson, a lady 95 years old and a daughter of an 
officer in Washington’s army. 
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As the face of the stone was revealed, Battery A, with two field guns, 
under command of Captain Stafford, began firing a salute, which consisted 
of one shot for every State in the Union. 

The stone is a rough granite pillar, four feet high, two feet wide and 
two feet thick. The face toward Montgomery avenue is polished, and 
on it is cut the following inscription : 

On this and adjacent ground, 
Washington’s Army En- 
camped. 
September 14, 1777. 
Erected by Merion Chapter, 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
September 14, 1896. 
Ground presented by Samuel 
R. McDowell. 

Major Moses Veale then delivered the oration, which consisted 
principally of an eulogy on General George Washington. In recognizing 
the patriotic work performed by Merion Chapter the Major said : 

“ Daughters of the American Revolution, you and your successors, | 
have no doubt, will be engaged in the future in many and laudable under- 
takings, but you will never mark a spot in memory of one who has left a 
more lasting impress over the world’s history for good than George Wash- 
ington. How his. life should be studied, his acts emphasized and the 
children from the earliest age instructed by word, act and deed in the 
life of Washington !” 

The exercises were enlivened by patriotic airs by the band, and were 
concluded by the benediction, pronounced by Rev. Dr.Olmstead, the 
rector of St. Asaph’s church. 

Members of Merion Chapter present were: Mrs. J. M. Munyon, Mrs. 
J. G. Walker, Mrs. E. E. Nock, Mrs. Peter J. Hughes, Mrs. Florence 
Heston Jones, Mrs. Beulah Harvey Whilldin, Miss Margaret B. Harvey. 
Miss Ellen J. Heston. Miss Mary E. Harding, Miss Hannah Wynne 
Compton, Mrs. Julia Harvey Swope, Mrs. Marguerite Wynne Maxwell, 
Mrs. Moses Veale, Mrs. S. Paullin, Mrs. Laura Kershaw Harding, Mrs. 
Deborah M. Cresswell, Miss Agnes Rothermel. 

Delaware County Chapter telegraphed greetings from Wallingford. 

A delegation was present from Philadelphia Chapter. Among the 
members of this Chapter were Mrs. Penn-Gaskill Skillern and Mrs. 
Granlees. 


Mrs. Peter J. Hughes, corresponding secretary of Merion Chapter. 
received a personal letter from Mrs. Letitia Greene Stevenson, who is now 
in Bloomington, Ill., expressing her regrets at her inability to be present, 
Mrs. Stevenson is the wife of Vice-President Adlai E. Stevenson. 
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Personal letters of regret were also received from Mrs. Clement A. 
Griscom, vice-president general of the National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution; Mrs. James Watts Mercur, regent of Delaware 
County Chapter; Mrs. b. Hogg, state regent, Allegheny, Pa.; Hon. 
Irving P. Wanger, of Norristown; ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison; Henry 
J. Stager, of the Patriotic Order Sons of America; Mrs. Abner Hoopes, of 
Chester County Chapter, and others. 

A letter of regret was also received from Mrs. Anna M. Holsteion, 
county regent of Montgomery county, D. A. R., and regent of Valley 
Forge Chapter, and of Valley Forge Centennial and Memorial Association. 

Mrs. Hughes also received an invitation from H. H. Gilkyson, of 
Phoenixville, Secretary, for Merion Chapter to be present at the r1gth 
anniversary at Paoli. ; 

The salute was fired by Battery A. from West Philadelphia. 

Among the visitors present at the unveiling were Magistrate Peter J. 
Hughes, of West Philadelphia; Dr. Horace Schlemm, of Reading; Thos. 
Wynne, of the Philadelphia Chapter Sons of the American Revolution; 
Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, of Bustleton; Rev. J. G. Walker, pastor of Mantua 
Baptist Church ; Col. George A. Heberton, of Cynwyd, and others. 


*\* The dedicatory exercises for the monument erected by Mrs, 
Martha Bennett Phelps, of Wilkes-Barre, to mark the spot on Wilkes- 
Barre Mountain, where several Revolutionary officers and men were 
ambushed and slain by Indians in 1779 took place on September 19, 
and were most enjoyable in character. The 1.15 p.m. train took up a 
hundred or more persons, mostly members of the patriotic societies, as 
shown by their 2¢<es. On arriving at Oliver’s Mills a heavy rain was 
falling, but the company found shelter in the station until the storm, 
which was oniy a summer shower, had passed. It had been intended 
to have the exercises at the monument, but owing to the wetness of things 
the plan was changed and the guests were taken in conveyances to 
Wyndcliffe, the summer home of Mrs. Phelps, on the summit of the 
Wilkes-Barre Mountain. 

The monument is near a spring along the roadside about half way 
between the railway station at Laurel Run and the top of the Wilkes-Barre 
Mountain, on the left side as you go up the mountain. It is of mountain 
red-stone, a substantial square column as high as a man’s head, bearing 
this inscription : 

‘Near this spot, April 23, 1779, Caps. Davis, Lieut. Jones, Corp. Butler 

and two privates belonging to an advance guard of the expedition 
under Maj. Gen. John Sullivan were scalped, tomahawked 
and speared by the Indians. 
Their bodies were buried here. 
Those of the two officers were re-interred and 
buried in Wilkes-Barre, July 29, 1779. 
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The other face bears this inscription : 

This stone is given to the care of the Sons of the Revolution, and Danghters 
of the Revolution of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Wyndcliffe with its generous interior and spacious porches proved 
ample to accomodate the assemblage, and all were given a cordial greeting 
by Mrs. Phelps and her several sons and daughters and their families. 
These were Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Phelps, Mr. 
and Mrs. Z. B. Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Platt, Miss Anna Phelps. The 
mantels, doorways and windows were beautified with a profusion of bright 
colored autumn leaves. From the front porch could be had glimpses of 
the Wyoming Valley through the shifting clouds, and in the opposite 
direction could be seen the borough of Oliver’s Mills and the. Five Mile 
Mountain. 

On the front porch was stationed Alexander’s band. The exercises 
were brief and informal. Led by the band and J. B. Woodward, the 
assemblage sang patriotic airs, and a prime feature of the occasion was 
the address by the hostess, Mrs. John C. Phelps. It gave a graphic 
account of the historical incident there commemorated. It was not long 
—occupying, if published in full, about three columns of newspaper space. 
The master of ceremonies was Mrs. Phelps’s son, William G. Phelps, of 
Binghamton. The paper was read by another son, Francis A. Phelps; 


and the presentation of the monument was made by still another son, 
Z. Bennett Phelps of Binghamton. 


The invocation was pronounced by Rev. Dr. F. B. Hodge, the monu 
ment was gracefully accepted on behalf of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution by Mrs. Katherine S. McCartney, regent of Wyoming Valley 
Chapter, and by Rev. Horace E. Hayden on behalf of the local section of 
the Sons of the Revolution. All of the several addresses were brief, hearty 
and patriotic. Mr. Hayden mentioned that as these Revolutionary 
officers had twice received Masonic burial, it was gratifying for him to 
receive the monument not only as a Son of the Revolition, but as a Mason. 

Refreshments were then served. The ice cream attracted special 
attention, it being moulded into cannon, soldiers and other figures 
suggestive of war. 

The gentlemen and ladies then returned to the train, stopping on the 
way to read the inscription on the monument. 

Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Atherton, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. W. Brown, Miss Ella Bowman, George H. Butler, Miss Mary 
Bowman, Pierce Butler, Mr. and-Mrs. E. G. Butler, the Misses Elsie, 
Abi and Carrie Butler, A. Beaumont, Mrs. G. S. Bennett, daughter and 
son, George R. Bedford, Miss Edith Brower, Miss Julia Butler, Mrs. C. F, 
Bowman, Pierce Butler, Mrs. Augusta Bennett, William L. Conyngham, 
Herbert Conyngham, B. Harry Carpenter, Mrs. Clarke, Miss Ethel Chase 
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and friends, M. H. Cook, Mrs. J. R. Coolbaugh, Judge A. Darte, L. C. 
Darte, Miss Dorrance, B. Dorrance, Col. C. B. Dougherty, Mr. and Mrs. 
Farnham, Miss Farnham, Liddon Flick, Mrs. W. G. Graham, Miss Bessie 
Greene, Mrs. Mary Gross, Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Hillard, T. R. Hillard, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. P. Hunt, Mrs. T. S. Hillard, Rev. Dr. F. 8. Hodge, Oliver 
Hillard, John S. Harding, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Harvey, Miss Mary Ingham, 
E. H. Jones, Mrs. Henry L. Jones, Miss Hattie Jones, L. B. Jones, Carl 
Jones and friend, Miss H. P. James, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. B. Kulp, Mrs. W. Leavenworth, Miss Bessie Loveland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Lee, Miss Arabella Lewis, Miss McClure, Mr. and Mrs. 
Asher Miner, Dr. C. H. Miner, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. McClintock, Mrs. 
Katherine McCartney, Miss Ella McCartney, Rev. Dr. Mogg and wife, 
Mrs. W. M. Miller, Miss Martha Maffet, Mr. and Mrs. R. V. A. Norris, 
Mrs. T. C. North, Miss Ruth Nicholson, Miss Fannie Pfouts, Hon. H. W. 
Palmer and daughter, Mrs. and Mrs. Charles Parrish and daughter, Mrs. 
and Miss Rockafellow, Mrs. B. Reynolds, Mrs. G. M. Reynolds, Judge 
C. E. Rice and wife, Miss Jennie Reynolds of Scranton, John Sturdevant, 
Capt. Straw, Miss Bessie Straw, W. C. Shepherd, Miss Mary Slosson, Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Sayre, Miss Martha Sharpe, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Sea 
of New York, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac M. Thomas, John Turner, Mrs. Kittie 
M. Ul]msted, Rev. Dr. H. H. Welles, Miss Charlotte Welles, Miss Wad- 
hams, Mrs. Sarah Wood, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Woodward. 


*,* Saturday September 19th, had been arranged two months before 
as the day that the Chester County Chapter would meet to observe the 
centenary of ‘‘ Washington’s Farewell Day.” 

An early train bore about half their members to Paoli station and soon 
all were met by their hostess, Mrs. George D. Lewis, a member of the 
Society, at her residence. 

The meeting was soon called to order by the Regent, naming 
‘s America” as the opening song. The secretary read the minutes of 
the Fourth of July meeting, and the treasurer summed up a creditable 
balance on hand. Mrs. Brinton, musical director, announced she had 
purchased the twenty-five copies of the new ‘+ Red, White and Blue,” 
which she had been authorized to do, and doubtless the song would 
form a part of the program for the next meeting. The registrar reported 
two new applicants, but names are never announced until papers are 
passed upon by the Board of Management. The historian acknowledged 
having received the scrap book, donated by Mrs. Ruth, and from Miss 
Stille the copy of ‘+ Lafayette at Brandywine,” which she had been 
commissioned to purchase for the Chapter’s ownership. 

Unfinished business from last meeting was laid aside for the present. 

The Chapter had been approached by the Paoli Committe in reference 
to a contribution toward creating a permanent fund for the keeping of the 
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monument grounds in repair. One of the ladies had visited the place 
within a short time and found them in an untidy condition from refuse left 
there by picnics. She suggested that placards be placed requesting 
visitors to be cautious in this respect, and also that the proper authorities 
see that trees are planted that the future may see and visitors enjoy a 
beautiful grove around the shaft. The sum of $25 was named and 
approved, and the Regent appointed Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. Rothrock a 
committe to notify the Paoli chairman that day. 

The Regent announced that the meeting, which is the annual, occurs 
November 1gth, and will be held at the home of Mrs. William M. Hayes, 
and at that time shall be elected officers to serve as one year next ensuing, 
as follows: Regent, vice-regent, registrar, historian, general secretary, 
treasurer and board of management, consisting of the preceding officers and 
five members of the Chapter. They are to be elected by ballot by a vote 
of the majority of the members present at that meeting, and she enjoined 
upon them to bear in mind the latter phrase and be present to name their 
choice. 

All joined with the piano accompaniment in singing ‘«* The Red, White 
and Blue,” when the meeting adjourned. 

Two miles away is the scene of the massacre of the Revolutionary 
soldiers, and at 1.30 o’clock a large four-horse barge, elaborately trimmed 
with the national colors, came up the drive and ina short time all were 
seated and away to the ‘* Paoli Parade Grounds” for the celebration there. 
The officers preceded the barge in the Lewis carriage. 

Those present at the meeting were: Mrs. Abner Hoopes, Miss 
Hannah A. Marshall, Mrs. Henry C. Pennypacker, «‘ Moore Hall;” Miss 
Laura May Hartman, Miss Ann Wayne Haley, Mrs. Frank P. Miller, Mrs. 
J. Gibson Mcllvaine,-Misses Genevieve and Aimee DuVal Zane, Mrs. Ida 
Futhey Brinton, Mrs. Sarah K. Ruth, Mrs. Mary E. Shafer, Miss Mary 
I. Stille, Mrs. Lizzie M. Cobb, Mrs. Martha M. Rothrock, Mrs. Rachel H. 
Hayes, Miss Sarah Cole DeHaven, Miss Chrissie L. McClellan, Mrs. 
Justin E. Harlan, Miss Elizabeth P. Marshall, Mrs. George D. Lewis, 
Mrs. Edward Donaldson Bingham. 

Guests—Miss Jane S. Weaver, of the Philadelphia Chapter; Miss 
Elizabeth Rothrock, of West Chester; Miss Anna Mcllvaine Miller, of 
Dowingtown. 


*,* Some months ago Mrs. Peter J. Hughes, wife of Magistrate 
Hughes of Philadelphia, made the suggestion that Sequoia Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, San Francisco, might plant thirteen 
trees in Golden Gate Park to represent the thirteen original States, each 
State to send a young tree from some historic spot, with small parcels of 
earth from other Revolutionary localities, to be placed about the roots 
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of the tree, the trees to be planted in a_ semi-circle, or arch, with 
Pennsylvania’s tree for the keystone, Pennsylvania’s tree to come from the 
camp ground at Valley Forge. | 

Mrs. Peter J. Hughes is a member of Merion Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, of Lower Merion Township, Montgomery County, 
Pa. Sequoia Chapter has voted to adopt the suggestion provided the 
thirteen States all co-operate. It is expected that the tree-planting will 
take place October 19, the anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis. 
Mrs. S. Isabelle Hubbard, first State regent of California, has been 
appointed by Sequoia Chapter a committee of one to open correspondence 
with the Daughters of the American Revolution in the original States. So 
far ten States have responded favorably, with three yet to hear 
from. Massachusetts will send an elm from Concord Bridge. New York, 
a tree from Saratoga battleground — kind not yet specified. Pennsylvania 
a tulip tree from Valley Forge. Valley Forge Chapter, D. A. R., is expected 
to provide the tree. Mrs. Anna M. Holstein is regent of Valley Forge 
Chapter; also county regent of Montgomery County, D. A.R., and regent 
of Valley Forge Centennial and Memorial Association. Washington’s 
headquarters is the property of this Association. The campground, of 
300 acres or more, belongs to the State of Pennsylvania. It is now a 
public park. 

Valley Forge Chapter may select a young tulip tree from the sacred 
soil. Merion Chapter has already sent small parcels of earth from nearly 
every Revolutionary locality in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

John McLaren, superintendent of Golden Gate Park, has prepared a 
list of Eastern trees that flourish in California. Mrs. Hubbard asks for 
trees from the States as follows: 

New Hampshire, sugar maple; Massachusetts, elm; Rhode Island, 
plane tree (buttonwood); Connecticut, beech; New York, white oak; New 
Jersey, linden (lime); Pennsylvania, tulip tree (yellow poplar, Liriodendron) ; 
Delaware, locust; Maryland, liquidamber; Virginia, chestnut; North 
Carolina, black walnut; South Carolina, magnolia; Georgia, catalpa. 

Any State may substitute one tree for another in the above list. The 
tulip tree grows in all the original States. It is to be hoped that the tree- 
planting may be a grand success, and that the happy idea of Mrs. Hughes 
may prove another link to bind together the hearts of the East and West. 

MARGARET B. HARVEY. 
1712 North Fifty-Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*,* The first meeting of the new season of the Hermitage Chapter 
was held September 15, at the residence of Mrs. R. F. Looney. The 
meeting was well attended, although there are still many members absent 
from the city. Much enthusiasm was felt by all over the work of the 
Chapter for the ensuing season, as discussed at the meeting of yesterday. 
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Among other matters of business disposed of was an invitation from 
Miss Conway, as chairman of the Department of Women’s Congress 
during the Centennial, asking the Hermitage Chapter of this city in 
conjunction with the Hermitage Association of Nashville to open the 
congress of women by giving to the public such a programme as they may 
choose for the first, second and third days of the first week of May, 1897. 
The Chapter accepted this invitation with a degree of promptness and 
enthusiasm which promises success in fullest measure. 


*,* Crawford County Chapter celebrated the Centennial of Washing- 
ton’s farewell address to the people of the United States, by an excursion 
to Titusville, Sept. 19. Miss Patterson of that city, gave a breakfast for 
the visiting members of the Chapter after which all attended the regular 
meeting held at the home of Mrs. Roger Sherman, the vice-regent. A 
special program was carried out in which much interest was taken and 
when the meeting adjourned Mrs. Sherman gave a luncheon for the 
visiting members and about 20 invited guests. The large dining-rooms of 
the Sherman house were decorated with the national colors and on the 
menu cards were pen and ink sketches of colonial subjects. 

Mr. Roger Sherman is an officer in the Titusville Chapter of the 
Sons of the Revolution and the members of that organization were enter- 
tained in the afternoon by Mrs. Sherman, assisted by the visiting members 
of the D. A. R. The day ended with a carriage ride to the principal 
points of interest about the city. 


NEw YorK.—The Swe-kat-si Chapter, on September 3, held its 
first fall meeting at Ogdensburg. A goodly number of the patriotic 
“ Daughters,” undeterred by cold and. rain, gathered at the home of the 
regent to resume their pleasant meetings, transact needful business and lay 
plans for the future. After a social half hour, during which greetings were 
exchanged and members welcomed, and the pleasures of the summer 
compared, the Chapter was called to order by the regent. After reading 
the minutes of the last meeting, reports were received from the Secretary 
and Treasurer, some communications from the state regent and the 
national headquarters were read and then Miss Hasbrouch, regent, and 
Mrs. A. A. Smith, vice-regent, who represented the Chapter at the 
State Conference held in June at Utica, made their reports of that meeting, 


giving many interesting details and personal anecdotes which would not 
be given in any published report. 
Plans for the winter’s work were discussed, and it was voted to offer 


prizes in the city schools for essays on some portion of American History, 
details to be decided later, and to give especial attention to the Depart- 
ment of American History in the Public Library, doing what is possible by 
the gift of books and contribution of money to render it more complete and 
satisfactory. 
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*,* The following verses were written for the thirtieth encampment by 
Mrs. Mary Isabella Forsyth, state regent of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of New York. They reached St. Paul too late to be read at the 
encampment and are given here as an expression of the deep interest felt 
in the G. A. R. by the organization formed to do honor to the earlier heroes 
of the nation. Mrs. Forsyth, with other state regents of the order, 
received an invitation from the Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Minnesota to visit St. Paul at the time of the encampment: 


THE GRAND ARMY MEETING. 


We meet the old “Grand Army ’’ 
That mustered long ago, 

The Stars and Stripes above us 
All armed to meet the foe. 


New stars are waving o’er us: 
While year by year decrease 

The veteran hosts remaining 
In this high noon of peace. 


Each foeman is a brother 
Far dearer than before 

Our inmost hearts were welded 
Amidst the cannon’s roar. 


We met at Chattanooga 
A second time, to see 

How deep and true the Union 
Of loving hearts can be. 


While here today we gather 

There comes from heights sublime, 
A host unseen. Beside us 

Their steps with ours keep time. 


‘* No North, no South,’’ they whisper, 
“ We know who live above; 


*,* The little town of Cherry Valley,in New York State, with many 
other places that are being brought to general notice at present on account 
of historic connections, has been investigated by some enthusiastic members 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, during the summer, with 
the result of the probable formation of a chapter there. 

Miss Forsyth, State Regent of the D. A.’R.’s, has been urging the 
formation of this new chapter some little time, but has only just seemed 
successful, after returning from a spirited celebration, in Cooperstown, by 
the Otsego Chapter, on Aug. 27. It was the anniversary of Gen. Sullivan’s 
Indian expedition, in 1779, where, by damming the lake at its outlet, the 


asses se 
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waters of the Susquehanna River were raised three feet above high-water 
mark, and the inhabitants, in 250 small boats, were able to float themselves 
and ammunition down the stream to join other forces, and drive the 
Iroquois to Fort Niagara, thus preserving the Mohawk Valley from 
dreadful depredations. 

Returning from this celebration, Miss Forsyth succeeded in getting 
together several eligible daughters in Cherry Valley, on Saturday, Aug. 29, 
at the residence of Mrs. Anna Clarke Morse, who isa true goldspoon 
daughter, her father having fought in the Revolutionary War, and the 
only member of the D. A. R.’s in that town. 

The meeting was opened by the Rev. D. L. Schwartz, of Lakewood. 
who read a patriotic collect and made several appropriate introductory 
remarks. Mrs. William L. Little, regent of the Rochester Chapter, intro- 
duced Miss Forsyth, who gave an animated talk on the objects, aims and 
influence of the “ D. A. R.’s” upon American women. 

Mrs. A. J. Perry, of New York, who has just joined the order, was 
present, and showed for the form, her own papers signed by the two regents. 

Mrs. Morse was appointed regent of the Cherry Valley Chapter, and 
some of the many descendants of the patriots had their records ready ; and 
so the present of that historic town is linked to the past, through the efforts 
of the city sojourners there. 


*,* The Sons. and Daughters of the Revolution held a celebration in 
Harlem, on September 16, and the old Jumel Mansion was the center of 
the festivities. Before sunrise thirteen maidens, who had been housed in 
the mansion, each girl representing a colony—were fixed up by Mrs. Earle 
at “ Earlcliff” in anticipation of the coming of the guests. 

At the sounding of the old clock, just at sunrise, the thirteen girls 
marched down to the dining hall, where Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr 
and Mme. Jumel made history. 

Colonel Earle told them the history of the whole being of their 
existence, and Mrs. Earle counted the merry faces and laughing back into 
them reminded them there were but thirteen of them. 

“ But there is no necessity of being startled,” said Mrs. Earle. The 
girls marched into the parlor, each one carrying a flag emblematic of the 
colony represented. 

Colonel Earle and Mrs. Earle, the lady with her hair powdered and 
the Colonel in Continental costume, walked into the room. To the pretty 
little melodies of the minuet all went well. 

The whole gathering was a delightful one, but rather took the 
appearance of a family meeting. 

Mrs. Earle made a little speech, and then the girls marched into 
the “long parlor,” where in the old days history was made. 
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Among those present were General Horace Porter, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Elbridge T. Gerry, Rev. C. C. Tiffany, John Winfield Scott, 
Senator Chaffee, Admiral Gherardi, of the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
General Nelson A. Miles, Commander-in-chief of the Army. 


*,* The Saratoga Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion met at the residence of Mrs. Geo. P. Lawton, Saratoga, on September 
17, to celebrate the centenary of Washington’s farewell address. The 
farewell address was read by Mrs. Jeanne McD. Davison. 

The annual meeting of the Chapter was held September 19 in Con- 
vention Hall. A large number of members were present, notwithstanding 
the rain. After annual reports were read the Chapter proceeded to ballot 
for officers. The following were elected : Miss Elizabeth W. Brown, regent ; 
Mrs. James Mingay, first vice-regent; Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, second 
vice-regent, in New York; Mrs. Andrew Smith of Balliston, vice-regent for 
county; Mrs. A. C. Hzyden, recording secretary; Miss Rubena H. Wal- 
worth, corresponding secretary; Mrs. D. C. Moriarta, registrar; Mrs. J. W. 
Hughton, treasurer; Mrs. Jasper Cairns, historian; Mrs. W. H. Hodgman, 
assistant historian. 

Mrs. E. H. Walworth was re-elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and Miss Katherine Batcheller, late regent, was unanimously elected 
honorary regent. 

Seventy-two ladies are now enrolled as members of the Saratoga 
Chapter, many of whom live in New York city and Balliston Spa. 


x", Wiltwyck Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, met 
on Sept. 4, at the residence of Mrs. F. J. R. Clarke on Albany avenue. 
Chief among the business transacted was a discussion as to the observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the burning of Kingston on Friday, October 16. 
Instead of following their usual custom of celebrating the day by “fleeing 
to Hurley,” the Daughters decided to take a few hours’ sail down the 
Hudson on the steamer Mary Powell. Afterwards they will be entertained 
by the State regent, Miss Forsyth, at her residence on Pearl street. The 
officers of all the Chapters in the State, besides the National Board of 
Managers, are expected to be present at the celebration. At the meeting 
on Thursday Mrs. Clarke read a very interesting paper on “ Washington’s 
Farewell Address to the People of the United States.” 

MASSACHUSETTS:—The annual convention of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held iri Faneuil Hall on Sept. 19. There 
was a business meeting, followed by an informal luncheon at the Quincy 
House, and a patriotic session at the hall in the afternoon. 

"The cradle of Liberty was elaborately decorated with biue and white, 
the colors of the Society. also with the National flag and the State seal. 

It was a meeting of unusual interest to the delegates, who revresented 
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every section of the State in large numbers. The morning session began 
at 11 o’clock and was only for the members of the organization resident in 
Massachusetts. 

In the absence of the state regent, Mme. Anna von Rydingsvard, the 
convention was presided over by Mrs. Laura W. Fowler, of the Old South 
Chapter, with Mrs. L. S. Upham acting as secretary. The following 
Chapters were represented by regents and delegates: Abigail Adams 
Chapter of Boston, John Adams Chapter of Boston, Boston Tea Party 
Chapter, Hannah Goddard Chapter of Brookline, Dorothy Quincy Hancock 
Chapter of Greenfield, Faneuil Hall Chapter of Wakefield, Gen. Benjamin 
Lincoln Chapter of East Boston, Gen. Israel Putnam Chapter of Danvers, 
Hannah Winthrop Chapter of Cambridge, Lexington Chapter of Lexington, 
Lucy Knox Chapter of Gloucester, Mary Draper Chapter of West Roxbury, 
Mary Matoon Chapter of Amherst, Marcy Warren Chapter of Springfield, 
Molly Warren Chapter of Lowell, Old Colony Chapter of Hingham, Old 
Concord Chapter of Concord, Paul Revere Chapter of Boston, Quequechan 
Chapter of Fall River, Submit Clark Chapter of East Hampton, Warren 
Prescott Chapter of Boston, Bunker Hill Chapter of ;Boston, Old Newbury 
Chapter of Boston, Col. Thomas Lothrop Chapter of Cohasset, Framingham 
Chapter and Lawrence Chapter. 

On behalf of Moses Ellery Chandler, representing the Sons of the 
American Revolution, Miss Rebecca Warren Brown presented the conven- 
tion with a gavel made of wood from the Faneuil Hall building. It was 
voted to adopt the design for a state badge made by Mrs. Ellen May Allen 
of the Boston Tea Party Chapter. It consists ofa little white satin flag, 
with the outline map of Massachusetts in blue and the emblems of the 
Society in the corners. Mrs. Lulu Upham of the John Adams Chapter, 
was chosen secretary for the the convention, and proportionate dues 
between chapters and the national society were discussed without definite 
results. Whether or not the state society should take a share in the 
Woman’s Club House was discussed at large and tabled, and the invitation 
to assist at the coming Noah’s Ark entertainment was declined. 

A committee was formed to prepare plans for a permanent state 
organization subject to the call of the state regent. It consists of Mrs. 
Green of Boston, former state regent; Mrs. Brown, regent of Mercy 
Warren Chapter, Springfield; Mrs. Henry M. Whitney of the Old Colony 
Chapter; Miss G. Davis of the Abigail. Adams Chapter; Mrs. Nesmith of 
Lowell. 

At 1 o’clock the meeting was adjourned. 

At the afternoon session and aftér prayer by Rev. E. A. Horton, Cole 
Henry A. Thomas spoke for Acting-Governor Wolcott. In the course of 
his remarks he said: «‘ The Daughters of the American Revolution have a 
mission worthy of the best minds andthe most earnest efforts. You are 
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patriotic and you teach patriotism. In a republic like ours, where the 
people are the rulers, we must have milestones of liberty to guide the State 
and nation in times of emergency. To this end your organization, as well 
as every loyal man and woman in the Jand, is committed. Massachusetts 
desires to claim nothing that is not due her, but the record of time shows 
that from the alembic of her glowing thought have gone forth ideas that 
have compelled the consideration of mankind. Some have been found to 
be dross and been thrown away. Others have been transmuted into gold, 
and there they will remain forever. Massachusetts is for progress, for 
peace, for patriotism, for humanity.” 

Hon. Gamaliel Bradford, representing the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants, spoke of the great tide of immigration that had been flowing 
into the country during the past fifty years. It was necessary that the 
nation should have a proper house to receive them, as they could not be 
prevented from coming. The women, he said, had a part to play in this 
great movement of humanity. 

Col. Henry Walker of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
was the next speaker, and he, too, referred at length to the question of 
immigration. “ Within a comparatively few years,” he said, ‘+ the flood- 
gates of immigration have been opened. Many of these poor and ignorant 
strangers have the idea that liberty means license. It remains for organiza- 
tions like this to take the matter of assimilating these people in hand. It 
is a great task, but it can be done. When Queen Victoria held out her 
hand to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston during 
its recent visit there, the act did more to preserve friendliness and peace 
between these countries than all the diplorats or politicians could do in 
years. We want to learn more of the old principles of this country, and 
do for generations yet unborn what our fathers did for us.” 

Hon. Winslow Warren brought the greetings from the Society of the 
Cincinnati, of which he is president. He said that there was a spirit 
abroad today far from the spirit of our fathers, as destructive as it is 
dangerous, and that makes a toy of the greatest symbols of Christianity. 
“ As you increase in strength and numbers your responsibility as an organiza- 
tion correspondingly increases, and you should ever endeavor to maintain 
those high principles descended to you from the fathers.” 

Hon. Edwin S. Barrett spoke for the Sons of the American Revolution, 
of which he is state president. He said that the Sons were heartily in 
sympathy with the Daughters in their work, and at present the Sons of the 
American Revolution were negotiating for union with the Sons of the 
Revolution. 

Hon. Clement K. Fay, state president of the Sons of the Revolution, 
suggested that one iine of work that might advantageously be taken up by 
the patriotic organizations was the promoting of a just scheme for the 
restriction of immigration. “Then there is to be feared not only this evi- 
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from without but disloyalty from within.” He believed a man who, through 
egotism or whatever reason, advocates a measure destructive to the interest 
and peace of country, is as much a traitor as Arnold. 

There were also greetings from Mrs. Evelyn F. Masury, vice-president 
of the National D. A. R., and Mrs. Wm. Lee, regent of the Massachusetts 
D. R. Mrs. Roger Wolcott and Mrs. Donald McLean sent regrets at their 
unavoidable absence. 

An original poem was read by Mrs. Cora Merriam Howes, which was 
followed by brief addresses by Mrs. Harriet M. Lothrop, president of the 
Children of the American Revolution, and Rev. L. F. Angier. 

Thé exercises closed with singing “ America.” 


*,* The Old Concord Chapter, D. A. R., held its annual meeting 
September 12, in the ladies’ parlor of the Unitarian Church at Concord. 
Vice-regent, Miss Jeanie S. Barrett presided. After the presentation of 
the arinual reports of the secretary. treasurer and registrar, a letter from 
Mrs. Thomas Todd was read, declining the office of regent, to which she 
had been appointed at the last meeting of the Chapter. Miss Barrett, who 
subsequently accepted the office of regency, was nominated by Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop, the honorary regent, and unanimously elected. 

The choice is a happy one and the ‘‘ Daughters” have reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the willingness of Miss Barrett to assume its 
duties. It is predicted that under her devoted care the Old Concord 
Chapter will be as prosperous as in the past, though her acceptance was 
given with reluctance. Miss Gertrude Todd, secretary, Mrs. Thomas 
Todd, treasurer, and Miss Harriet L. Eaton, registrar, were re-elected. 

From the Massachusetts state regent word has been received that the 
San Francisco Chapter, D. A. R., of California, design to lay out in Golden 
Gate Park a circle of thirteen trees, each one of the thirteen original states 
being represented by a tree. The selection by the California Daughters of 
a Concord elm from near the Old North Bridge as the preferred choice 
from the Old Bay State is an honor which gives the Old Concord Chapter 
much pleasure to grant. Hon. E. S. Barrett, of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, has most patriotically promised a tree from his estate, which 
was really the battle ground. Two years ago precious earth from the grave of 
Capt. Isaac Davis in Acton and the battle field in Concord was sent, by 
request, to the San Francisco Chapter. This earth will be filled in around 
the elm, that there in the soil, alike nourished with the blood of the- 
defenders of our liberties, this Concord elm will rear aloft its eloquent testi- 
mony to that historic spot in dear old Massachusetts. 


«« Where the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


The meeting mentioned above was represented by the Billerica D. A.Ry 
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by Miss Martha A. Dodge, who was entertained by Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, 
and was, later in the afternoon, enabled to attend another notable 
occasion. 

*,* Bunker Hill Chapter, D. A. R., held a special meeeting the first 
since its organization on June 17 last, in the rooms of Miss Marie Ware 
Laughton, at the Copley. 

The rooms were bright with flowers, and there was a large delegation 
of Chapter members, nearly a full list of officers and several guests present 
when the regent, Miss Marion H. Brazier, rapped to order at 3.30 
o'clock. 

Interesting reports were presented by the secretary, registrar and 
treasurer. Letters of greeting were read from Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, Mrs. 
Roger Wolcott, the state regents of Georgia, Connecticut and New Jersey, 
Mary A. Livermore and others. The adoption of the Constitution was 
laid over until October. 

Mrs. Donald McLean, regent of the New York City Chapter, D. A. R., 
was gracefully introduced, and made a vigorous address, predicting a 
prosperous career for the daughters and urging a departure into broader 
fields, such as the agitation of international arbitration. 

An informal reception followed Mrs. McLean’s remarks, when 
members and guests were presented by the hostess, Miss Laughton, 
assisted by Mrs. W. H. Alline and Miss Amelia Johnson. 

The meeting was a very pleasing affair and the enthusiasm shown by 
the respective members of a prosperous future for this young Chapter. 


*,* The centenary of the publication of Washington’s farewell 
address was celebrated at Concord by the Old Concord Chapter. Many 
Boston people were present. The historical exercises took place on the 
lawn, below Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Mount of Vision.” In these the large Old 
North Bridge Society of Children of the American Revolution also had a 
part. The whole affair was held at «‘ The Wayside.” Mrs. Daniel Lothrop 
having offered her house and grounds for the occasion. By this celebration 
the Old Concord Chapter hope to raise their contribution to the fund for 
the Continental Hall, the historic building the D. A. R. are to erect in 
Washington, D.C. Mr. F. B. Sanborn of Concord delivered the address 
on the subject, ‘* Was Washington One of the Common People? ” 


*,* The members of Betsy Ross chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, were entertained by Mrs. C. W. Currier of 16 Lowell street, 
Lawrence, on September 12. Mrs. Masuy, vice-regent general for Massa- 
chusetts, was present and gave a very interesting account of the organiza- 
tion, history and, work of the Society; afterward Miss Heler Churchill 
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favored the company with two selections and the remainder of the time 
was occupied in a social talk on the subject of study for the afternoon, 
“ Our Flag, Its History and Changes.” 

*,* Last June the Mercy Warren. Chapter D. A. R., offered 
to give prizes to pupils of the senior class of the High School for the best 
essays on “ The Part Taken By Massachusetts in the Revolutionary War.” 
The prize for the best essay is to be ten dollars and for the two next in 
order of merit a prize of five dollars each is to be given. These essays 
are to be ready on or before April 1, 1897. The school committee has 
accepted the offer thus made and has given permission to have the prizes 
awarded as above stated. The committee to decide on the merits of the 
essays will be appointed later by the board of management of the Chapter. 

CONNECTICUT. — The Deborah. Avery Putnam Chapter had a basket 
picnic near the home of Mrs. Henry Young, on September 2. Everything 
seemed to invite to make this one of the happiest meetings of the D. A. R. 
The perfect day and pleasant surroundings, the hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs. Young, the cheerful faces of the « Daughters” and guests, to say 
nothing of the bountiful lun¢h, made the meeting a success in every way 
As our French hero’s birthday occurs this month and as the. place he 
camped and the Lafayette spring were near it was the intention to make 
this a Lafayette meeting, but to the regret of all, the historian, Miss Eaton, 
was not present-with her paper on Lafayette. 


The loaded carriages arrived about noon, and soon after lunch was 
served under the trees. Then followed a short informal programme. A 
few words of greeting by the regent, Mrs. Andrews, then by request Miss 
Bertha Sprague read portions of her interesting report of the National 
Congress at Washington. An excellent poem on Lafayette, written for the 
occasion by the Rev. John McKinney, was. then read, followed by the read- 
ing of a letter from one of the descendants of Israel Putnam by Mrs. 
Young, who also read a description of the call for recruits from Plainfield, 
the hearty response and the muster roll. Words of encouragement were 
then given to the “ Daughters” by men present, not “Sons,” and the 
remainder of the day was spent pleasantly in sociability. 

*,* Mary Wooster Chapter of Danbury has opened formally to the 
public an historical room, for which it has been long planning and labor- 
ing. Its historical exhibit occupies one of the rooms of the Chapter, on 
the third floor of the Bacon Block, over McLean Brothers’ store. 

*,* Freelove Baldwin Stowe Chapter observed the tooth anniversary 
ot Washington's farewell address September 1g in the First Congregational 
Church at Milford. The chapel had made elaborate preparations for the 
event. A large number of the business men in the town had their stores 
decorated with bunting and several of the patriotic people of the old town 
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had decorated their houses. Old Glory was to be seen in every part of 
the town. The exercises commenced promptly at1.30. Following was the 
program: Organ voluntary by Miss Elizabeth Smith, followed by a prayer 
by State Chaplain Mrs. Henry T. Buckley, of Southport ; words of welcome, 
by Mrs. Mary Hepburn Smith; response by State Regent Mrs. Sarah T. 
Kinney ; music by male quartet: address, ‘A Tribute to Washington,” by 
Mrs. H. H. Morse; music by quartet; reading of Washington’s farewell 
address by Mrs. George W. Tibballs; music, «+ America.” 

The church was handsomely decorated for the occasion, with the stars 
and stripes and D. A. R. and Colonial colors, blue and white. On both 
sides of the room were hung portraits of George and Martha Washington, 
Clay and portraits of other famous patriots of olden times.. In the center, 
near the pulpit, was a bust of Washington, surrounded by a bank of 
golden rod. 

The decorations were under the direction of Charles Wilhelmy and a 
committee appointed by the members of the Chapter. After the meeting 
a banquet was held in the adjoining parlors of the church, which were also 
finely decorated with bunting and the stars and stripes. On the walls 
about the parlor were hung numerous pictures connected with the old 
Colonial times and depicting several scenes in the life of the Father of his 
country. Mrs. Merritt Merwin and Mrs. Charles Throwbridge had charge 
of the tables. 

A large number of out-of-town guests were present, as well as several 
of the local chapters in the surrounding towns. There were guests from 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Bridgeport, New Haven and Hartford 
and other places. 


*,* Freelove Baldwin Stowe Chapter, D. A. R., of Milford, organized 
by Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, State regent, last March, was formally admitted 
to the State and National organizations, on September 22. There were 
probably 350 “ Daughters ” there who proudly claimed their kinship to the 
Sanfords, Baldwins, Merwins, Laws, Treats, Tapps, Whittleseys, Newtons, 
or any of the other leading names associated with Milford’s past and 
present. They were well entertained. Mrs. E. P. Smith delivered the 
address of welcome at the church, which was beautifully decorated and in 
which were also assembled the G. A. R., the clergy, the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Sociey of Colonial Wars and the Woman's 
Relief Corps. The response was by Mrs. Kinney. When the charter 
was presented, the Rev. Dr. Anderson of Waterbury delivered an address. 


*.* Sarah Riggs Humphrey Chapter has done commendable work, 
during the season drawing to a close, in restoring the Uptown cemetery at 
Ansonia to a condition of respectability. Long neglected and run down, 
the spot where repose the dust of many noted and patriotic personages of 
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the Naugatuck valley, has been brought out of rank weeds and wild grass 
into a place where the hand of the modern landscape gardener is apparent 
and his work has brought forth tidiness and beauty. 

In many instances the old turf has been removed and new supplied 
Already more than $600 has been expended. The task will not be com- 
pleted. this season, it requiring an outlay of nearly as much money again to 
carry out the object so auspiciously begun. Another year the work will be 
continued where it was left off and pushed forward to completion. 

Under the direction of the same Chapter a very valuable as well as 
exceedingly interesting compilation has been effected. It is a complete 
list of the baptisms in the First Congregational Church, together with a 
history of the persons named from the year 1736 to the present day. 


*,* The election of a State Regent of the Daughters of the Revolution 
will occur in January. Mrs. Williams Sayers, of Covington, has been asked 
by many prominent ladies from the central part of the State to allow her 
name to be presented before the State meeting. Mrs. Edward Casey is 
also spoken of as a candidate. She is well known in Louisville, where it is 
said her name was first mentioned. Mrs. William G. Mackey, Regent of 
the Covington Chapter, is talked of as acandidate. Mrs. Pope, the present 
Regent, will also be a candidate. 


GEORGIA. The Atlanta Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution met in their rooms at “ Craigie House” Sept. 17, and held 
very entertaining ceremonies in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Washington’s farewell address. 

A large number of members of the organization were present and 
evinced the deepest interest in the yery entertaining exercises. 

There are are few organizations in the country that in their success 
have accomplished more than this in overcoming sectional predjudices, and 
the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution may be said to unite in fraternal 
harmony one of the largest and most powerful bodies of representative 
American men and women. The union of such a body of people excites 
and continues a spirit of patriotism that marks the progress of .a nation, 
young and powerful, and keeps fresh in the minds of the people the history 
of the country that is necessary in the education and completeness of every 
American. 

At the meeting yesterday Mrs. Porter King presided, and introduced 
Mrs. Albert Cox, who was honored as .being selected from the Atlanta 
Chapter to read Washington’s address. Although, of great length, the 
power and force of the subject, in which America’s first great statesman 
seemed to concentrate the teachings of a nation in one farewell effort, was 
deeply appreciated by those fortunate enough to hear it read. In her 
reading of the address Mrs. Cox fully appreciated the simplicity and 
conciseness in which the English language was so beautifully expressed. 
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There was the same smoothness and expression in her voice that character- 
ized every line of the address and won from her audience an interest and 
eloquent silence that was only broken to enthusiastically applaud when 
she finished reading. She was presented with a bouquet of superb 
American beauty roses, that in the fullness of their beauty, appropriately 
typified the beautiful woman gracefully accepting the m. 

A number of national songs were sung. Mrs. Albert Howell, Sr., 
singing the solos in a delightfully impressive manner. The ceremonies 
were concluded by a few appropriate and happy remarks from Mrs. 
Porter King, the popular regent of the Atlanta Chapter. Among those 
present were Mrs. Albert Cox, Mrs. F. H. Orme, Miss Orme, Mrs. Robert 
J. Lowry, Miss Gude, Mrs. Price the regent of the Alabama Chapter, 
Mrs. Byers, Miss Hillyer, Mrs. O. A. Mitchell, Mrs. Albert Howell, Sr., 
Mrs. McD. Wilson, Miss Hill, Mrs. Thomas Morgan, Mrs. Samuel Scott, 
Mrs. Elizabeth McAllister Leyden and many others. 

*,* The officers nominated by Xavier Chapter for the October elec- 
tion, were Mrs. H.C. Newton, regent; Mrs. Helen Eastman, vice-regent ; 
Mrs. Lou Underwood Rowell, recording secretary; Miss Callie Spurlock, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Charles D. Wood, treasurer; Mrs. Joe 
McGhee, registrar, and for historian there were two names presented, Mrs. 
Whitmore and Mrs. Ethel Hillyer Harris. 


MINNESOTA.—A meeting of the St. Paul Chapter was held Sep- 
tember 26, in the parlors of the Dayton Avenue Presbyterian Church, St. 
Paul, to commemorate the centennary anniversary of Washington’s farewell 
address. The rooms were tastefully decorated with flags, bunting and 
palms and potted plants. The address was by Dr. M. D. Edwards, of the 
Dayton Avenue Presbyterian Church, who spoke feelingly on ‘+ Washing- 
ton’s Address Was To The Future.” 

At the conclusion of the address Gen. Mason was called on for a short 
address. Mrs. Newport, the State regent, urged the Chapter to become 
interested in the soldiers’ monument that the women of St. Paul are hoping 
to erect. 

A pleasing feature was the presentation to the Chapter by the regent 
Mrs. D. A. Montfort, of a beautiful silk banner. The banner is of white 
silk, with the name and insignia of the Society and the date of the 
organization of the Chapter inscribed as a monogram in the center in letters 
of blue and gold. 

Officers were nominated as follows: Regent, Mrs. D. A. Montfort; 
vice-regent, Mrs. W. T. Donaldson; secretary, Mrs. G. R. Metcalf; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. E. R. Sanford; treasurer, Miss Kathro 
Mason; registrar, Mrs. J. P. Griffin; chaplain, Mrs. M. D. Edwards. 
The annual meeting takes place in October, when the yearly reports will 
be made. 
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*,* The anniversary of the death of Nathan Hale was commemorated 
by the Nathan Hale Chapter September 22, at the home of Mrs. T. T. 
Smith at “ The Meadows,” St. Paul. 

The party met at the Meadows at 2.30 o’clock and after the usual 
business of the meeting was over a programme of appropriate music 
was given. The paper of the afternoon on “ The Death of a Hero,” was 
read by Mrs. Rufus Davenport. One interesting feature of the afternoon 
was a list of questions which had been prepared on the life and history of 
Nathan Hale. After adjournment all repaired to the dining-room where a 
dainty repast was in waiting. Assisting the trustees were: Mrs. N. P. 
Langford, who presided at the coffee urn, and Mrs. C. E. Smith, who 
poured tea. The rooms were decorated with flags, red, white and blue 
bunting and cut flowers. 


*,* Elizabeth Wadsworth Chapter, D. A. R., met on September 15 at 
the parlors of the Fraternity rooms on Spring street, Portland. The 
meeting was called to order and presided over by the Regent, Mrs. J. B. 
Shepperd. An invitation was received from the Sons of the American 
Revolution to participate in their celebration of the centennial of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address to be held in Historical Room, Baxter Hall, 
Thursday, Sept. 17th., at 3 p.m.; also an invitation to attend St. Paul’s 
Church Sunday, Oct. 18, when the rector, Rev. J. B. Shepherd, will 
deliver an address commemorative of the burning of Portland by Mowatt. 
A letter from a granddaughter of Elizabeth Wadsworth, Mrs. Marian 
Longfellow O’Donahue from Washington, offering as a gift to the Chapter 
a gavel made from a tree which stood in the grounds of the White House. 
The tree was blown down during the storm May 29th, 1896. The gavel 
will be decorated with a silver plate bearing an appropriate inscription and 
will prove a valuable souvenir to the Chapter. 

Amendments to the by-laws were made and the regular business of the 
Society enacted. Papers of Climena Savage Chipman, descendant of 
Jacob Savage, were received. 


MAINE. — The Maine Society has been planning to secure a list of 
the graves of Revolutionary soldiers in Auburn and Lewiston, and have 
some definite plan of having them decorated with flowers on the anniver- 
sary days of some of the great battles of that war of freedom. 


VERMONT Society. — The local. organization of the Daughters at 
Poultney, has adopted as its specific name, “ Major Heber Allen Chapter.” 
This is in honor of a character prominent in the early history of the State, 
and who had special connection with that of Poultney. 


*,* At the annual meeting of the Bennington Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the following officers were elected: Regent, 
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Miss Valentine; vice-regent; Mrs. L. F. Abbott; secretary, Mrs. Harrison 
I. Norton; treasurer, Miss Hubbell; registrar, Miss Dewey ; historian, Mrs. 
Louis A. Graves; chaplain, Mrs. H. T. Cushman; genealogical secretary 
Miss Anna C. Park. After the election of officers the following was 
adopted: “ Resolved, That the Bennington Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution shall make it its object to collect and place in a 
building erected for the purpose the historic relics now in possession of 
individuals.” 


Ounto.—In April last, under the authority of the B.C. A. and city 
council, the Chapter took the first steps towards the improvement of Van , 
Cleve park, Dayton. Through the influence of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution the city authorities were persuaded to make the 
walks, a water service was put in, trees, vines and shrubs were obtained 
from many generous donors, and the old-fashioned garden enclosed by the 
old rail fence planted. Miss Mary Steele, one of the Chapter members, 
deserves the honor of suggesting this improvement. The garden has all 
summer been in charge of Mr. Kuhn, a pioneer, under the supervision of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution and while the Log Cabin 
committee is worthy of all praise for their work in connection with the 
building itself, tothe Daughters belongs the credit for the construction and 
maintenance of the park and garden surrounding it. No more patriotic 
or pleasing duty could have been performed and it has been accomplished 
with a degree of success which is a high tribute to the energy and 
patience of the ladies of the Chapter. 


ILLINOIS.__The Rockford Chapter observed the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Washington’s farewell address with a celebration at Rockford, 
September 17, an excellent programme being given. One of the features 
was the paper on Continental Hall, presented by the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Henry W. Sheppard of Chicago. A number of other 
Chicago ladies were also guests of the Society. 


MARYLAND.—Mrs. John Ritchie of Frederick. state regent, has 
offered a medal for the best essay on the history of Maryland down to the 
year 1800, written by any pupil of the public schools of the State. The 
essays are to be submitted to her by January 31, 1897, and a decision will 
be made by a committee by Colonists’ Day, March 27, 1897. 


Jowa.—Abigail Adams Chapter met with Mrs. E. G. Pratt in the 
afternoon of September 19 at Des Moines, and held exercises in com- 
memoration of the 1ooth anniversary of the delivery of Washington’s 
farewell address to the American people. 
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SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION: 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The first picnic and reunion of the Essex County 
Chapters of the Daughters of the Revolution 
was held at the Pines, Haverhill, Sept. 3, there 
being about 150 members present from all 
parts of the country. The Chapters in Haver- 
hill, Bradford, Groveland, Lawrence, West 
Newbury, Boxford, Methuen, Andover, New- 
buryport, Salem and Lynn were well repre- 
sented by delegates, including several officials 
of the State Council. The members observed 
the day as the anniversary of the peace treaty 
signed in Paris on Sept. 3, 1783. 

The exercises opened with the recital of 
the Lord’s prayer in unison. This was followed 
by a solo, “Hail Columbia,” by one of the Baker family. Vice-Regent 
Sarah E. Hunt of Lynn, after expressing the pleasure and the welcome of 
the day, introduced Mrs. E. O. Perkins, regent of the Josiah Bartlett 
Chapter of Amesbury, who spoke of the relations of the North and South, 
intermingling her talk with references of historical interest. She was 
followed by Mrs. M. P. Clough, regent of the Lynn Chapter, whose subject 
was the peace treaty of 1783. 

Mrs. A. T. Spofford of Groveland was called upon to speak of the 
women of the county, inasmuch as three Chapters, the Mercy Savary of 
Groveland, Deborah Sampson of Lawrence and Phoebe Foxcroft Phillips 
of Andover, had been named for women prominent in the history of the 
county. Mrs. James S. Newhall of Lynn followed and her words were in 
apt verse. She was most heartily received. Mrs. S. J. Maillad of Andover 
spoke of the work of the Daughters of the Revolution. Mrs. Edwin V. 
Gage of Bradford also gave an address. 

“ The Star Spangled Banner,” was rendered by Miss Annie Parker of 
Groveland and chorus. The meeting was presided over by Mrs. E. O. 
Perkins of Amesbury. 





MASSACHUSETTS.—The Daughters of the Revolution enjoyed a 
delightful field day in Plymouth on September 23. A special train with 
150 members of the Society left Boston at 9.15 am. They were met in 
Plymouth by Mr. and Mrs. William S. Danforth and a delegation of the 
Plymouth ladies. Barges were in attendance and the party was driven to 
the Pilgrim monument, Plymouth Rock, through Leyden street, where 
were the original household lots of the Mayflower pilgrims; to the burial 
ground and to the court house, where the old manuscripts were inspected. 
At each place the historic points of interest were pointed out by Mr. Dan- 
forth, and incidents of the Pilgrim days were related. 
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Dinner was served in the Samoset House and Pilgrim Hall was then 
visited. 

Delegations were present from Salem, Lynn, Roxbury, Worcester, 
Springfield, Westfield, Malden, Melrose, Cambridge, Taurton and other 
places. 

Miss Emma Foster, regent, planned the excursion and carried out the 
full programme to the delight of all. 


MARYLAND.—The Maryland State Society held a meeting Sep- 
tember 28 to discuss the question of uniting with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Mrs. J. E. Clarke, vice-regent, presided. 

Mrs. Thomas S. Hodson is the delegate from the Maryland Daughters 
of the Revotution, to the October meeting of the joint committee from the 
two general societies to be held at Washington to confer on the 
proposition. 


GENERAL SocieTy.—The executive board of the General Society 
‘Daughters of the Revolution, met at the headquarters of the Society, 156 
Fifth avenue, September 29. Some changes were made in the Board 
rendered necessary by the revised constitution. Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, 
vice-president and acting president, was unanimously elected president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. Charles B. Yardley; Miss 
Adaline W. Sterling, of the New Jersey Society, was elected first vice 
president, and Miss Sarah E. Hunt, of the Massachusetts Society, was 
elected second vice-president. Mrs. Andrew W. Bray, vice-regent of the 
New Jersey Society, was elected to fill Miss Sterling’s place on the 
executive board. 


SOCIETY UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812: 


GENERAL SOCIETY.—The State Presidents of the Society, will hold 
October meetings in their several States and arrange plans for renewed 
interest patriotically and socially. 

The General Society and Historic Council 
will hold its anniversary meeting January 8th, 
1897, at the Everett House, New York City. 
Presidents from the several States will be present 
and much of interest to the organization will be 
decided upon. Mrs. William Gerry Slade will 
preside. The founder, who has acted as president- 
general—will name and appoint her successor, 
who will hold the office until the election of general 
officers which takes place January 8th, 1goo. 

The committee appointed 1891, by the founder-general of the 
Organization to select a site for a National Home for Daughters of 
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Patriots of the various hereditary societies and to perfect a plan for 
endowing the same, has reported to the chairman—and a resort and rest 
for Dames and Daughters may materialize before the close of the present 
century as a result. It is decided through practical business methods to 
secure an Endowment Fund—based on life insurance policies, issued by 
the New York Company of New York City, to carry out the benefaction. 

The plan was incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
in 1891, and set forth in the charter as follows: 

“To provide a home for the impoverished daughters of noble sires, 
where they can be safely sheltered from the storms of life, and be made to 
feel they have a Home and Country.” Details of the plan will be given in 
the next issue of the AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER. All applications 
for information should be addressed to John H. Warner, General Agent, 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York City. 


The Socieiy of the United States Daughters, 1776-1812, has just 
appointed Mrs. McKinley, the wife of the Republican Presidential candi~ 
date, its honorary vice-president general for Ohio. 


























THE NATIONAL FLAG. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CAPTAIN PHILIP READE, U. S. A. 


The Grand Army of the Republic during its thirtieth annual encamp- 
ment in St. Paul passed one measure of importance to those who favor 
prohibitive legislation by Congress regarding the use of the national flag, 
or its patterns, for advertising purposes of private gain, or for any purpose 
not patriotic in its nature. 

In terms the G. A. R. has formally indorsed the measure, originating 
in the Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Illinois, to prevent the 
desecration of the national flag, or any pattern thereof, or of the coat of 
arms of the United States, or any imitation thereof; by printing thereon 
painting thereon or attaching thereto any advertisements of goods, wares 
or merchandise; or for political candidacy or partisan purposes, or for 
private gain or for any purpose not patriotic in its nature. 

Until the thirtieth annual encampment of the G. A. R., the measures 
had been indorsed only by state societies of Colonial Wars, by the Sons 
of the Revoiution, by the sister society of the American Revolution, by the 
G. A. R. in the Department of Illinois, by the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, in Wisconsin, by the Regular Army and Navy Union, by the 
Daughters of the Cincinnati and by the National Guard of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

The proposed bill to prevent the misuse of the national flag was 
presented by Senator Henry C. Hansbrough to the United States senate 
during the Fifty-third Congress, and again to the Fifty-fourth Congress, and 
on February 5 last was, by the senate committee on the judiciary, through 
Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, reported to the senate coupled with 
amendments, emasculated of the features prohibiting its use for political or 
partisan purposes, and further wet-blanketed with the expression, voiced by 
Senator Hoar, that “ It was a delicate matter to handle and that, perhaps, 
no legislation was necessary but might be left to the good sense of the 
American people.” 
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The framers of the proposed bill knew that would-be aldermen and 
would-be presidents advertised their candidacy upon the national emblem 
and further used Old Glory to attract attention to their desire to hold 
public office. It was further known that even United States senators so 
used the national flag; hence the expression by the chairman of the 
judiciary committee of the United State senate that, “It was a delicate 
matter,” was understood in its significance and breath. 

It seemed peculiarly desirable, therefore, that the sense of the 
American people regarding the misuse of the national flag for other than 
patriotic purposes should be ascertained through the formal action of the 
survivors of the Union soldiers who preserved this nation, 1861-5. 

The Grand Army of the Republic has spoken and in unequivocal 
terms. Gen. Michael Griffin, M. C., from Eau Claire, Wis., introduced 
the resolution, and it was passed in St. Paul on Thursday, Sept. 3, 1896. 
The encampment further directed that the adjutant general of the national 
organization furnish copies to the speaker of the house of representatives 
and to other parties. 

Perhaps our national legislators will sometime be convinced that 
American voters believe that one emblem should be kept free from 
personal or party politics or degredation at the hands of tradesman who 
use it for mercenary ends, and that emblem is the national flag. 

The action by the G. A. R. in St. Paul will have, it is hoped, a potent 
influence. 


VALLEY FORGE RELICS. 


Mrs. Anna M. Holstein, regent of the Valley Forge Centennial and 
Memorial Association, has recently received a letter from Mary S. Wood- 
man, Lingohocken, Bucks county, a daughter of the late Henry Woodman, 
the historian of Valley Forge, offering to donate several articles to aid in 
completing the museum of colonial andrevolutionary relics at Washington's 
Headquarters, including an unique iron pot and trammuel to hang in one 
of the open fireplaces. Mrs. Woodman says: 

“JT have two other things that I would like to present to the Valley 
Forge museum, which were once owned and used by persons who lived on 
the grounds. 

“One is a hackle that belonged to Stephen Evans. On the copper 
band that holds the teeth to the block the date ‘1737’ has been picked 
out with a sharp instrument. My father, Henry Woodman, was a great- 
grandson of Stephen Evans, and that is how the old hackle came into my 
possession ; the above things are in good ‘preservation. 

“The other is a lucit and is not in as good condition ; the lower end is 
somewhat worm-eaten, but I have filled the holes with putty and oiled the 
wood, so it is not much disfigured. I don’t know its age. My father told 
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“me he had often seen his grandfather weave strings, suspenders, surcingles 
and other similar things on it. Thus by his memory it dates back to 
Priscilla, the wife of Abijah Stephens. They were the family at whose 
house Baron DeKalb was quartered after General Wheedon left the army. 
“TI have a wool wheel, a ‘big’ wheel, as it was called in the days 
when it was used. I was surprised not to see one among the many relics 
there; mine will also be donated if wanted.” 
Valley Forge in 1777-8. 
Mrs. Holstein has gratefully accepted the donations, and will have 
them placed in position. 


THE LIBERTY TREE LOT AT NEWPORT, R. I. 


H. Audley Clarke and Dumont Clarke, heirs at law of the late William 
A. Clarke, have transferred to the Newport Historical Society the small 
triangle of land at the northern end of Thames street, at’the junction of 
Farewell street, enclosing the Liberty tree, being the land heretofore con- 
veyed by William Reed to William Ellery, John Collins, Robert Crook and 
Samuel Fowler, and their successors, by deed bearing date of April 14, 
1766. William A. Clarke was the last surviving trustee, in succession to 
the trust under the deed. 

The deed sets forth that “ the said tree forever hereafter be known by 
the name of the Tree of Liberty, and be set apart to and for the use of the 
Sons of Liberty, and that the same stand as a monument of the spirited 
and noble opposition made to the stamp act, in the year 1766, by the Sons 
of Liberty in Newport, Rhode Island, and throughout the continent of 
North America; and be considered as emblematical of public liberty, of 
her taking deep root in English America, of her strength and spreading 
protection by her benign influences, refreshing her sons in all their just 
struggles against the attempts of tyranny and oppression; and, further- 
more, the said Tree of Liberty is destined and set apart for exposing to 
public ignominy and reproach all offenders against the liberties of their 
country and abettors and approvers of such as would enslave her, and that 
the same may be repaired to upon all rejoicing on account of the rescue 
and deliverance of liberty from any danger she may have been in, of being 
subverted and overthrown; and furthermore, that the said Tree of Liberty 
stand as a memorial of the firm and unshaken loyalty of the American 
Sons of Liberty to His Majesty, King George the Third, and of their 
inviolable attachment to the happy establishment of the Protestant succes- 
sion in the illustrious house of Hanover; and, in general, said tree is 
hereby conveyed to and apart for such other uses as they, the true born 
Sons of Liberty, shall from time to time, from age to age, and in all times 
and ages forever hereafter, apprehend, judge and resolve may subserve 
the glorious cause of public liberty.” 
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PATRIOTS’ DAY AT EPHRATA, PA. 


The third anniversary of “ Patriots’ Day,” was observed at Ephrata, 
on Friday, September 11. The exercises were held on Zion’s Hill adjoin- 
ing the unfinished monument to the soldiers of the Revolution, who died 
at the hospital which was maintained in the Colonial Cloister at Ephrata 
during the period that “tried men’s souls.” Col. J. P. S. Gobin of 
Lebanon, delivered a patriotic oration. Dr. Wm. H. Egle, State Librarian, 
Harrisburg, delivered the historical address. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS. 


Search is still being made for Revolutionary War relics on the old 
Gloucester lake, which is being converted into a cranberry bog, near 
Chestnut neck, about four miles back of Egg Harbor City, N. J. Recently 
the Philadelphia Inquirer told of the finding of cannon balls, pieces of 
cannon and other relics of revolutionary times. Since then other dis- 
coveries of a similar nature have been made. 

While workmen were digging about an old stump they found hundreds 
of cannon balls. Further out in the lake, about two hundred yards from 
a public road, they found two long iron crowbars, covered with rust and 
mud, many old iron designs, wheels of cannon, pieces of old canoes and 
many other relics. Cannon balls were scattered around everywhere, many 
of them weighing more than forty pounds apiece. 

Back of the lake there was a small sand hill. Here they found an 
old cannon weighing about three hundred pounds. It was well preserved, 
although rusty on the surface. Ever since this discovery was made 
curiosity seekers have visited the places almost daily to obtain relics of 
some kind. 
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BarR.—Noticing a query in reference to a William Barr, of Chester 
Co., Penn. (p. 548, July-August-September, 1896), I send the following 
which may or may not be of use in helping to solve the question. Thomas 
Lloyd born circa, 1755, died unmarried near Westminster, Maryland. He 
had a brother William Lloyd, who was blind and who also died unmarried. 
They had two sisters, Rachel and Leah. Rachel Lloyd born circa, 1760 
married Jacob Barr, they had children as follows: William, married Dec. 
6th., 1821, Jane Dill. Lloyd, born, circa, 1790, married Nov. 2d, 1820, at 
the Lower Merion Baptist Church Margaret Horn, and had issue, Harriet, 
Mary, William. Sarah, died unmarried. Abigail, married Enoch Holgate, 
and left issue. Frances,died young. Harriet, married Joseph Mynick, and 
had issue. Ann, married aman named Hartman. Hannah, died young. 

These children of Jacob and Rachel (Lloyd) Barr, were located in or near 
Merion, now Montgomery County, in early times, Philadelphia County, 
and on the borders of what is now Delaware County, prior to 1789, 
Chester County. 

Some years ago while hunting up information of the descendants of 
my direct paternal immigrant, I came on the above record. I could find 
no evidence to connect them with my people, although one of them lived 
on apart of the original farm, purchased in 1698. This was located in 
Lower Merion Township, Phildadelphia, (now Montgomery) County, Pa. 

Germantown, Phila., Pa. HOWARD WILLIAM S. LLoyp. 


WILLETT.—In the account of Willett family, published in the June 
number of the REGISTER, I noticed that Miss Mitchell still perpetuates 
the blunder of Savage, in saying that the year on Mary Willett’s tomb- 
stone is 1699. It is distinctly cut as 1669, for I have seen it myself 
several times. Also the years of her age are given not as 65, but as 05, 
the cipher is not a six with the top worn off, for there is no sign of wear on 
the stone. Moreover, the o is full size and larger than the lower part of 
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the figures six elsewhere—it is no doubt for 50, which would make Mary 
Willett’s birth in 1618-19. This is more likely, as her birth in 1605 would 
make her give birth to five children when she would be over 45 to 53—her 
youngest, Samuel, born 1658, when she would be over 53! Her birth in 
1618-19, makes her about 18 years old when married, and 40 in 1658, 
when she had her youngest child. In the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Record, there is a page account of the correction of this 
error. I haven’t the date, but think it is between 1889 and 1892. There 
are other confusing things in the article, ze, in Chauncy’s Westfordshire, 
Vol. I, 187 and 195 pp.. Bailey in West’s was where Andrew Willett was 
buried, etc., and not in Leicester. I think the date of the article on Mary 
Willett’s headstone is Jan. 1891, of the N. Y. Record, but am not certain. 
EVELYN P. BARTOW. 


HAND.—Gen. Edward Hand, the son of John and Dorothy Hand, was 
born at Clyduff, Kings Co., Ireland, on Dec. 31, 1744, and died near 
Lancaster, Penn., Sept. 3, 1802. A sketch of him is given in John H. 
Campbell’s “History of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” published in 
Philadelphia in 1892. In connection with the portrait of him which 
appears in Vol. X, Second Series, Penn. Archives, it is stated that some of 
his papers are in possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. -S. B. Rogers of 
Lancaster. 

Germantown, Phila., October 3, 1896. GEORGE H. BuRGIN. 


MYER :— 


“ Sarah Myer, born September rgth, 1743. 
died October 8th, 1744. 
Asbal Myer, born November 4th, 1746. 
died June 11th, 1747. 
John Myer, born March 12th, 1749. 
died July 2nd, 1850. 
Henry Myer, born March 12th, 1751. 
died August 11th, 1752. 
John Myer, _ born June 26th, 1753. 
Jane Myer, born December 14th, 1755. 
Sarah Myer, born June 3d, 1757.” 


This above ancient record of births and deaths in the Myer (Mier) 
family, written upon a small piece of paper yellow and brown with age 
and nearly obliterated, is in possession of the subscriber. 

Can any of the readers of “ The American Historical Register ” supply 
the names of the parents, with the dates and places of their birth, or give any 
information that will aid in identifying them with their place of residence? 

ALFRED PERCIVAL SMITH. 
602 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“GREAT OAK MANOR HALL, 1658.” 


This name and the mark of a house occur on the map of Maryland, 
published by Desilver, of Philadelphia, in 1858. The hall is marked as 
standing in Kent County, near the Chesapeake, and due east from Pool’s 
Island in that bay. 

What does this mean? 

Persons in the vicinity, and in Baltimore, have not been able to tell 
me. 

P. S. P. CONNER. 
Rowlandsville P. O., Md. 


Lewis.—The pedigree of this family, descended from Ellis Lewis of 
Kennett, who came to Pennsylvania in 1708, is given in “ Merion in the 
Welsh Tract,” by Thomas A. Glenn, Ardmore, Pa. The book was issued 
in the spring (500 copies), at $8.50 to subscribers. 

sR ily A 


WYOMING MASSACRE.—Enquire of the Wyoming Historical Society, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
X,. Y.2, 


PENN AND GORDON.—I am very anxious to find out the ancestry of 
George Granville Penn. George Penn married Sarah Gordon about 1790, 
in Richmond, Virginia. Judith Penn their daughter married William P. 
Mertie, about 1835, of New York. Also would like to find some member 
of Samuel Haston family of Virginia. 

Mrs. F. G. TENNENT. 
1416 Valmont Street, New Orleans, La. 




















In “A South Carolina House and Its History,” the well told story 
of the ride of Emily Geiger bearer of dispatches to General Sumpter from 
General Greene, will be appreciated by all interested in the story of the 
Revolution and particularly in the heroines of that war. 

Mr. Hawkins was fortunate in having ready access to this historic 
house and under his personal direction the photographs used in the 
article, were made by Mr. Howie of Columbia. 

“The Mohawk River in History,” by Hon. Robert Earle is a rare 
treat to our readers and the concluding part of “ Personal Recollections of 
an Early Philadelphian,” written by General Wm. R. Smith in 1819, 
recopied by him in 1854 and edited by his grandson Captain H. H. Bellas 
U. S. A., in 1896, has been looked for with pleasurable anticipation by 
many. 

“The De Fronsacs Past and Present, Royal Governors and Sovereign 
Proprietors of Acadia,” is the first of a series of sketches of Colonial 
families of the Canadian Nobility who were indentified with the early 
history of America. 

“ The John Hancock Memorial” will hold the interested attention of 
every patriotic citizen. The life and services of this great man were 
his country’s, and indeed “he wrote his name where time could not 
efface it.” 

“French War Soldiers,” the rolls of three Massachusetts companies 
in service during the seven years war, contributed by Mr. Eben Putnam, 
is one of numerous accurate copies of war rolls from the archives of the 
original states, to be published in the REGISTER from time to time. 

The combining of the numbers of October and November was a 
proceeding not contemplated by the publishers when the last number was 
sent out. The circumstances which compelled this action were, however, 
entirely beyond their power of control and the result of delay in the 
closing up of business details connected with the transfer of the franchise 
to Boston. 

















PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT 669 


This number concludes volume four, and beginning with December, 
volume five (new series volume one), number one, the REGISTER will be 
published regularly from Boston and mot Philadelphia. 

Subscribers will receive their full twelve numbers and so will lose 
nothing by the combining of numbers. 

The December number will be published on November 30th and 
thereafter the REGISTER will appear on or before the 28th of each month, 
or from three to five days in advance of the specified month. 

All copy must reach this office on or before the 12th of each month 
to insure insertion in the REGISTER for the following month. 

“Book News” is the name of a department to be permanently 
established in the REGISTER beginning with the December number, and 
the several books already forwarded to the publishers will be reviewed in 
that number. 
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Black 
Dress Goods. 


Heavy-weight Mohairs, Sicilians, Figured Mohairs, 
Diagonals and Storm Serges, at greatly under- 
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value prices: 


STORM SERGE— 

42. inches wide, all-wool. 

Worth 50 cents per yard, at 35c¢ 
PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN— 


44 inches wide. Worth 55 
cents per yard, at 


37%c 
FRENCH DIAGONAL— 


38 inches wide, all-wool. 
Worth 50 cents per yard, at 37%c 


PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN— 


44 inches wide. Worth 75 
cents per yard, at tai 


50c 


FANCY FMOHAIR 
BRILLIANTINE— 
44 inches wide. Worth 75 
cents per yard, at ae 


50c 


PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN— 


45 inches wide. Worth $1.00 
per yard; at . . s+... GB 


FANCY MOHAIR 
BRILLIANTINE— 


45 inches wide. 


Worth $1.00 
per yard, at mea cate 


75¢ 


Colored Dress Goods. 


It is impossible to mention in a single newspaper card more 
than a few of the many plain and mixed effects with which our 


stock abounds: 
GYMNASIUM SERGE— 


42 inches wide, all wool, in 
navy blue. Real value, 50 


a eto oe 


DIAGONAL SERGE— 


44 inches wide, all wool, in 
navy blue. Real value, 50 


37% 


cents; at 


WIDE-WALE DIAGONAL— 
50 inches wide, in navy blue. 
Real value 75 cents; at . 50c 


ROUGE CHEVIOT— 


50 inches wide, all wool, in 

navy blue. Real value, 

SLOG Mes 8 Oe A 
COATING SERGE— 

50 inches wide, all wool, in 

navy blue. Real value, 75 

cents; at ea k ae aete 


60c 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE OF THE PATRIOTIC-HEREDITARY SOCIETIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


This is the only monthly magazine in America which is devoted ex- 
clusively to American historical matters and to the curiosities and rare, 
unprinted literature of American history ; that prints the proceedings and 
current news of all the American patriotic associations whose membership 
is hereditary, and for this reason occupies a somewhat unique position in 
the field of monthly literature. It is conducted in a spirited manner, and 
very much on the lines followed by the long-established, successful popular 
monthlies. f 

It is intended that THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER shall be the 
means of inquiry and communication between members of various American 
patriotic-hereditary associations and to chronicle their proceedings; hence 
it was given the subtitle. 

It is generally historical, biographical and genealogical in its scope ; 
topics interesting to the educated and cultured. It is the popular literary 
exchange and repository for American historical students, who have been 
quick to discover that the largest and most appreciative audience is the 
membership of the patriotic-hereditary societies. The contributors to the 
literary matter of THE AMERICAN HIsTORICAL REGISTER are the most 
eminent of American historical writers, biographers, and genealogists in- 
terested in American ancestry. The articles are handsomely embellished 
whenever necessary with illustrations of historical significance, and with 
rare and valuable portraits and fac-simi/es. A flag, banner, or an insignia, 
printed in proper colors, of a patriotic society, is frequenty the frontispiece 
of THE AMERICAN HIsTORICAL REGISTER. 

The initial number was issued in September, 1894, and followed by 
other regular monthly issues, giving fair examples of what the magazine 
was intended to be, and it is with just pride that The Historical Register 
Publishing Company can say it has always faithfully fulfilled the promises 
made in its original prospectus, and it has even done much more. And 
now it again renews its promises. 

It is also with just pride that we can speak of the gratifying increasing 
patronage of our advertising pages, the mainstay of every periodical. 

The two most important factors in advertising mediums are quality 
and quantity. The ‘‘ magazine advertisers’’ are quick to recognize a good 
medium for the announcement of their goods, for while they know that the 
best popular monthlies they patronize go also among the same people who 
take THE AMERICAN HIsTORICAL REGISTER, they know a magazine of 
this description is treasured, carefully kept and often referred to, finally 
bound up with the covers and all the advertising pages inserted in the 
volumes as records of the times; while, on the other hand, the so-called 
popular monthlies are short-lived; glanced over and thrown aside, they 
soon reach the junk-shop, as their bound volumes are only to be found in 















































The American Historical Register. 


public libraries, and then always minus the advertisements. So much for 
our quality. 

A properly placed advertisement is always sure to bring good results, 

As to our quantity: Circulation, like advertising patronage, is of slow 
growth ; however, we are pleased with the more than steady growth of our 
subscription list and sales. We are told by the news companies that for a 
‘* class magazine” it has been ‘‘ phenomenal and unprecedented.’’ They 
are surprised that an historical magazine would have any ‘‘ news-stand sale ’’ 
at all. 

After we sent out our first prospectus soliciting subscriptions, not only 
to the unborn American historical magazine, but to the publication fund 
(it is now well known that this magazine is not a private venture, but is the 
property of the members of the patriotic-hereditary societies, who, by 
buying the shares of stock in The Historical Register Publishing Company, 
became contributors to the publication fund), we found that we had enough 
funds in the treasury to guarantee success in the undertaking, and went to 
press with No. I in August, 1894, with a subscription list of 863 (some 
good-natured people subscribed for from two to six years), and since then 
we have considered it a “ poor month’’ if we have not received more than 
this, and we have had but few of them. 

Through the various news agencies the magazine was placed on sale 
in every city and town and in Canada and Europe, and at all railroad 
news-stands for the better accommodation of members of the patriotic- 
hereditary societies. This has also turned out satisfactory, since the unsold 
copies in the aggregate have not exceeded 12% per cent. 

Another gratifying increase in our circulation has been through the 
sales of thousands of copies in bulk to the Orders whose insignias or 
banners we have reproduced in proper colors as frontispieces every month 
to the magazine, which have been distributed to the members and their 
friends all over the world. So, on the whole, we wish to convey the im- 
pression to the advertisers that while in the vulgar sense ours is not a 
‘* popular ’’ monthly, yet it is exceedingly popular. 


HISTORICAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY HOBART BELLAS, President. 
THOMAS S. GENAY, Treasurer. 
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The Literary World © =» sms co 





NO. 1 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 





A Fortnightly Journal of Literary News and Criticism. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
Edited by Epwarp AssottT, Cambridge. 





Do You Take the LITERARY WORLD? But if not, why Not? 





I. It is the oldest journal of its class in the United States. ‘ 

2. It tells you all about the new books. 

3- It introduces to you all the authors, old and new. 

4- It is honest, independent, fearless, true. 

5. It will save you its cost over and over every year—helping you to select good books to buy. 
6. It has interesting correspondence from literary centers all over the world. 

7. It will keep you informed at less than the cost of a car fare a day of all that is going on in 


the ‘‘literary world.’ 


SEND FOR ONE OF 


| THE AMERICAN - 
Thompson’s | 


uJ 
w Ancestral Genealogical Company 
Charts make researches for and compile Family Histories, 
| Pedigrees, and Biographies; prepare applications 


PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS. for membership in the various Colonial and Revo- 
BOARD COVERS, 75 CENTS EACH. | lutionary Societies, and perform genealogical 


work generally in all the States. They may be 
Postage Paid. consulted on these subjects by letter or in person 
at their offices, 


Clifton S. Thompson, ere 
DENVER, COLO. | 734 Walnat Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


FLYNT WAIST, ox 
TRUE CORSET. 


[TRADE MARK.] 


HIGHEST AWARD FROM THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
Endorsed by Eminent Physicians as the Most Scientific and Practical Waist or Corset. 

No. 1 represents a  _ waist. No. 2 a low-necked one, often made with high 
back. No. 3 illustrates the ‘‘Flynt Hose Supporter,’’ adjusted each side of the hip; also 
the waistbands for the dress, and other skirts and drawers. No. 4 is the Motherhood and 
Nursing Waist. Nos. 5 and 6 show how we Underdress Children. No. 7 indicates the 
warp threads of the fabrics as they cross at right angles in the back of every Flynt Waist, 
thereby insuring the best shoulder brace ever constructed. Our illustrated Manual sent 
free on application to 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 319B Columbus Avenue, Boston. Mass. 
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William and Mary 

College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine. 
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Established in 1847. Volume 49 began Jan. 1895. 


dd NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL 
LYON G. TYLER, M. A. 


(President of William and Mary College), Editor. | AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER. 


The Fourth Volume began in July, 1895. 


Subscription Price, : = $3.00 per year. 


Many historical manuscripts and pedigrees of families tracing from $3.00 per Year. > : Published Quarterly 
Virginia, have been published. 





The Virginia Magazine ...Devoted to the... 
«+08... History, Biography, Genealogy and 
HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. Antiquitics of Amerion. 


Published rter e * abant : ‘ 
apie te |New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


RICHMOND, VA. No 18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


oR a | 


Per Annum, $5.00. Single Number, $1.50. | 





GENEALOGY, sm. 


Investigations conducted in England under my direction 
by careful and competent genealogists. Personal attention given to 
the ancestry of families originating in New York or New England. 
I have had experience in searching records in both America and 
England, and offer my services to persons wishing investigations 
made concerning their ancestry or family connections. 


Eben Putnam, Genealogist, 
P. O. Box 301, Salem, Mass. 


4@ Send 10 cents for sample copy of .... 
Putnam’s Monthly Historical Magazine. 
s@Family and Town Histories Bought and Sold. 
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Gov. Edward Winslow. 


BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


His Part and Place among the four chief 
leaders; events not commonly familiar to the 
Pilgrim descendants from the Mayflower company; 
two full-page portraits, one of them of the .only 
leader whose. likeness has been preserved; coat-of- 
arms, fac simile autographs. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS IN HOLLAND. 


OR THE 


INDEBTEDNESS OF AMERICA TO THE DUTCH. 


AND 


“THE QUEEN OF EGYPTOLOGY.” 
(Amelia B. Edwards, Ph. D., LL. 0.) 


With Full-Page Portrait from Life, taken for Dr. Winslow, 
PRICE 10 CENTS EACH. 


Just Published. Price at Cost, 10 cents. 


Rev. William Copley Winslow, 
y 525 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Rev. William Copley Winslow, 
525 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








In subscribing: for THe American HistoricaL REGISTER: 
| please enclose with your remittance ($2.50 for one year) the 
annexed blank, filled in with your instructions, addressed to the 


Publishers. 
THE REGISTER COMPANY, 


4 Liberty Square, 


Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK. 


Enclosed find $. pear subscription to 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER 
—AND— 
MontTHLy GAZETTE OF THE Historicat, MILITARY AND 
PATRIOTIC-HEREDITARY SOCIETIES OF THE 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA. _ 


Please mail same, postage prepaid, beginning witb............... 
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authors and literature.”’ 
“All persons engaged in recognized literary pursuits shall be eligible to membership of 
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wee 2d Oriental Journal. 








This is an illustrated bi-monthly, devoted mainly to the Antiquities 
of all Lands. It has reached its seventeenth volume, and is well 
sustained and finely illustrated, and is regarded as the leading 
journal on this subject. It was the first journal started in America 
devoted exclusively to antiquities, etc. es F£ SF SS SH 


Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET, Ph. D., 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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wt American Monthly Magazine, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 





AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Devoted to American History and Patriotism. 


Editor, 
Mrs. Mary S. Lockwoop. 
Associate Editors, 
JANE MEADE WELCH, MARGARET SIDNEY (Mrs. D. LoruHrop), ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE SOCIETY, 


Publishing the proceedings of the National Board and Continental Congresses. Subscription price, 
$1.00 a year, beginning in January or July. All communications relating to orders for Magazines or 
to the business management should be addressed: The Business Manager, AMERICAN MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, Washington Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Money should be sent by 
checks or money order, drawn payable to Business Manager, AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


LILIAN LOCKWOOD, Business Manager. 
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whether it’s made or not, for. 
this is the way it’s done. 


Whitman’s 
INSTANTANEOUS 
Chocolate 


Made the minute the water boils. 
Sold everywhere in 1 lb. and ¥% Ib. tins. 
STEPHEN F. WEETtan & te Philadelphia. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and de- 
bilitated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland Me., 


says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 

















ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


They are far better than any other kind and don’t cost 
any more. 
choice of six colors for 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR SKETCHBOOK CONTAINING 40 DESIGNS. 


PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
No. 3 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. . 
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The BEST and most attractive 


FIREPLACE 


MANTELS 


Are those made of.our 


Any good brick-mason can set them up. 


and upwards. 


: 
$ 15,00 . 
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Items and Book News will be found complete, authentic and interesting. No pains being 
spared to make them so. 

Send renewals ($2.50) early, and avoid a break in your file. 
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kept library is what is wanted before 
January ist, 1898, for.... 
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American Historical Register. 


To secure this number the sub. 
scription price of the Magazine is now 
$2.50 per year instead of $3.00 as 
formerly. Every school, public or private, 
college or university library, from Maine 
to California, can have a free copy for 


one year by addressing the publishers. 
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The Celebrated Natural... 


Blue Hill Mineral 
Spring Water 
(BLUE HILL, MAINE.) 


THE FINEST TABLE WATER IN THE WORLD. 
HH 


Indorsed and Recommended by Physicians. 
A Positive Cure and Preventive for Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Gout, and all Kidney Troubles. 
Invaluable in all Female Troubles. 


mM 


ASK. YOUR GROCER OR DRUGGIST 
TO GET IT FOR YOU, 
OR SEND DIRECT TO THE COPIPANY, 


Blue Hill Mineral 
Spring Co. 


122 [lilk Street. Peters’ Block, 
BOSTON, ELLSWORTH, [AINE. 
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| For Sale. 


About 12,000 ecres of Timber Land within 


fifteen miles of romantic 


BAR HARBOR, PAINE. 


It is beautifully situated, studded here and there with about 12 lakes and crystal 
pools, all of which are well stocked with trout and land-locked salmon. These lakes are 
the head waters of the Steuben River, which could be made a famous salmon river. 

This property would make an excellent game preserve, as it is a perfect paradise 
for the sportsman—deer, bear, and foxes being found in abundance. 

As a summer resort, with cottage colonies on the different lakes, it would form 
the ideal spot for the brain worker or those who seek outdoor pleasures. 

A five mile drive takes you to the ocean, while railroad facilities are hard by. 

Power for electric light and trolley railroad system could be obtained at tide -water 
or at. the falls of the river; this power is controlled by the property. 


‘The whole can be purchased for half the value of the standing timber. 


For particulars apply to 


C. H. EMERY. Ettswortn, Maine. : 
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LirE INSURANCE is the embodiment and expression of the opera- 
tion of the law ot average in relation to mortality, interest and 
expense. 

No one can tell when he may die. 

Life insurance says: “Make sure that pecuniarily at least you 
will reach the average age.” 

An individual may make high interest, low interest, none, or lose 
his invested capital. 

Life Insurance says: “Average your investments with those made 
by the most expert and careful investors of the country, get what in 
terest they get; escape the chance of losing your principal.” 

Expense is in a higher ratio in a small business than a large one. 

Life insurance admits you to an equitable interest in its savings 
derived from economical averages. 

The Penn Mutual Life appeals most strongly to the learned 
professions. Correspondence solicited. 


Address, 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








